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I was bitterly discontented that morning, and 
there is no denying it—discontented with my 
home, my husband, even with my baby. I re- 
member the morning well, it was. gray and 
cloudy, with a low, dragging mist, that chilled 
ene to the bone, and hung the trees with reek- 
ing moisture. The black mud, about the door 
of our western home, was thick and deep; and 
the bare floor of our one room was badly stained 
and soiled by the careless feet of the rough-shod 
workingmen. I had been cleaning up all the 
morning, but the more I cleaned the worse 
matters seemed to grow; soap and sand only 
served to render the black foot-marks more 
visible; and when a sudden puff of wind whirled 
the smoke and ashes down the pipe of my cook- 
ing-stove, covering the books‘and tables I had 
just taken so much pains in dusting off, I threw 
myself in the recking-chair, and burst into a 
passion of despairing tears. 

We brought the rocking-chair with us, Ned 
and I, when we left our cottage, on the outskirts 
of the eity, and journeyed westward. It wasa 
pretty cottage; my eyes fill with tears even now 
at the thought of it, with its low, breezy win- 
dows, through which the odor of roses floated 
the livelong summer; and its clean, well-ordered 
rooms, adorned with all those charming, useless 
little toys, that go so far toward making a home 
pleasant and attractive. It was my first home 
after my marriage—and a woman always loves 
that home better than any other. We were 
very happy, Ned and I; as cozy and comfort- 
sble as two robins in the heart of a summer 
apple-tree. Ned was a clerk, but with a good 
salary, and some little additions flowing in now 
and then from other resources. And when our 
baby came, “Little Pearl,” as we called her, 
our happiness was complete. 

But after awhile this new rapture began to 
cool; and’ as Little: Pearl’s blue eyes: deepened 
and expanded, Ned began to cast about him in 
® sage and fatherly manner. 
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“We must do the best we can for Little 
Pearl’s sake, Bell.” 

That was the opening remark—a disclosure 
of his plans followed. He had caught the 
western fever. ‘‘ ‘Westward the star of empire 
makes its way,’”’ Ned quoted, with telling em- 
phasis, adding, ‘‘we must follow, Bell, and build 
up a name and a home for Little Pearl!” 

I assented, as I always did, to Ned’s plans; 
though, in my secret soul, I felt that the move- 
ment was a bad one. We sold our pretty cottage 
and furniture at a considerable sacrifice; Ned 
left his clerkship; and the November after Little 
Pearl’s birth found us in our western home. 

Ned had urged me to bring out our servants; 
but, in a fit of high-strung, heroism, I deter- 
mined to be maid-of-all-work myself.. Ned 
would have to sacrifice his ease and comfort—l 
would not be behind him. It was comparatively 
light in the beginning, when only Ned and 
myself were to provide for; but after awhile 
the hired men came; and baby required more 
attention every day. The fall rains set in, con- 
verting the spongy soil into black, adhering, 
mud. I worked late and early, but found it 
impossible to take care of my babe, and keep 
our rude home in anything like order. I bore. 
up as long as I could; but at last my strength 
utterly failed, and, sitting down in the rocking- 
chair, I sobbed like a silly child. I thought 
of my old home, with its pretty, well-ordered 
apartments; of the hours of pleasant leisure 
and social enjopment to which I had been ac- 
customed; and then, with a fresh gush of tears, 
I looked out at the low, trailing mist, and 
around the small, untidy room in which I was 
imprisoned. It was wrong in Ned to bring me 
to such a place, and against my will, too, I 
thought bitterly. 

At that moment I heard the voice of the sick, 
hired-man calling for water, and, catching up- 
the pitcher, I brushed away my tears, and ran 
up to the rude loft where he lay. As I reached: 
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the bed, I saw by the sun that it was almost 
noon, and dinner was to cook for Ned and the 
hired-men, Giving the invalid hig water, I 
paused a moment to mix a draught of medicine, 
my thoughts full of the smoking stove, and dis- 
tasteful duties that awaited me below; and just 
then, shrill and clear, came Little Pearl’s cry. 
I threw down the dose I was mixing, exclaim- 
ing, almost angrily, : 

“It is no use, I can’t get along, no matter 
how hard I strive. What shall I denow? Oh, 
dear! I do wish I had no baby!” 

My very finger-tips thrilled with terror the 
instant the unwomanly wish had passed my 
lips; and, clearing the steps at two or three 
bounds, I rushed to the corner where her crib 
stood, eager to clasp her to my bosom, and pour 
out my remorse in tears and kisses. I snatched 
aside the curtain. The crib was there, so was 
the snowy pillow bearing the damp impress of 
her head; but Little Pearl was gone. For a 
moment I stood dumb and almost senseless, then 
a swift thought came to my relief. 

“Ned has stolen her to frighten me,” I cried, 

and, rushing out, I searched everywhere to find 
him; but in vain. 
_ The mist was thickening into rain. I knew 
well enough that he was too careful of her to 
expose her in such a manner; yet I clung to the 
belief that he had stolen her as I clung to my 
life. There were fresh foot-prints in the black 
mud about the door leading out toward the 
wood-lot, where Ned and the men were at work. 
I followed them, my head uncovered, unmind- 
fal ef the chill wind and driving rain, plunging 
ankle-deep into the yielding soil at every step. 
About half-way I saw something in the path 
before me. It was a little crimson stocking! 
My heart leaped for joy. Ned had stolen her, 
and she had kicked it from her foot on the way; 
it was cruel in him to frighten me so. I won- 
dered if he had heard that silly wish of mine! 

Half a mile from the house I met him and 
the men coming home to dinner. He started 
forward the moment he caught sight of me. 

“Oh, Bell! what’s the matter? Is Little 
Pearl sick?” 

One glance at his white, startled face, con- 
vinced me that my hope was vain; yet I cried 


_~ out angrily, “‘You’ve got the child, Ned, you 


know you have—don’t torture me any longer.” 
“Bell, what do you mean?” 
“She’s gone—Little Pearl. You stole her, 
Ned, to frighten me?” 
_*No, on my soul, Bell!” 
_“Then she’s gone; God has granted me my 
wish. Qh! my baby! my baby!” 





I was rushing past him, but he caught and 
held me fast, commanding me to tell him all— 
and I did, And then his after-words thrilled 
My soul with horror. 

“The Indians! the Indians, boys!” he cried, 
“they passed us, you know! They must have 
stolen her. Come!” 

They followed him without a word—and so 
did I. Over the spongy prairie mud, the chill 
wind and driving rain beating in our faces, 
through dense, dripping woods, down to the 
shore of the river. But we were too late. The 
last canoe was moored on the opposite shore. 
God had granted me my wish. I had no baby! 

Little Pearl could not be found, although our 
efforts were ceaseless. Her crib remained in 
its corner, with the impress of her head on its 
pillow; but the little, laughing face, that had 
looked up at us from the depths of the cover- 
lids, was gone forever. I had ample time to 
perform all my household labor then. No little, 
quivering cry to detain me when I was busy; 
no clinging hands holding mine, and keeping 
them idle. My wish was granted me; I had 
no baby! 

The desolate, inconsolable sorrow of the days 
that followed, no tongue can portray; the ten- 
der longing, the sharp, stinging remorse. But 
we lived and worked, for life and labor must 
go on, no matter how sore and weary our hearts 
may be. At the end of five years, Ned looked 
round him on the ripe fruition of his most san- 
guine hopes. He had built him up not only a 
home, but a name, in this new country. We 
had pleasant rooms, and luxurious furniture, 
and birds, and flowers, and all the attributes 
that go to make up a happy home. All didI 
say? Not all—we were childless. Little Pearl 
had never come back, and God had given us no 
other child to fill her place; but we desired no 
other, our grief for her loss being dearer and 
more sacred than any new love could.ever have 
been. 

Poor Ned, that unforgotten sorrow, together 
with his arduous duties, made him an old man 
before his time; the silver threads were thick 
on his temples, and the furrows on his forehead 
deeply cut; when we went back on a visit to our 
old home, the friends of his youth did not recog- 
nize him. His life had lost its impelling aim 
and motive. 


One night, in the great city, we were return- 
ing from the opera, when a voice startled us. 

‘Please, sir,” it said, “‘a penny to buy 4 
loaf!” 

It was mid-winter; the pavements were glazed 
with ice; and the countless stars overhead glit- 
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tered in the cold, blue sky like so many points 
of steel. I was dreaming of my home in the 
far West, and longing for the hour of my re- 
turn tocome. A strange feeling of tenderness 
bound me to the spot where I lost my Little 
Pearl. I could not bear to be away from it, 
because of a foolish fear that she might come 
pack, and I not be there to welcome her. 

The slender, pleading voice broke in upon 
my reverie; and glancing out at the carriage- 
window, I saw a small, childish figure, and a 
tiny hand, blue and stiff with cold. 

“Stop the carriage, Ned; I shan’t close my 
eyes to-night, if we pass that child.” 

My husband started up from his half doze 
and obeyed me. 

“What do you want?” he asked, kindly bend- 
ing over and taking the child’s hand in his. 

“A penny, please, sir, to buy a loaf for 
granny; she’s sick.” 

Ned took a silver piece from his pocket, but 
I caught his arm before he had dropped it into 
the little, waiting hand. Something in the soft 
blue eyes, looking up so pleadingly in the win- 
ter starlight, thrilled my heart to its inmost 
core. I yearned to clasp the little, shivering 
form to my breast, to stroke back the tangled, 
golden hair from the pallid, want-pinched face. 

“Take her up, Ned,” “I entreated; ‘‘she’ll 
freeze if we leave her here. We can put her 
out wherever she lives.” 

And good-natured Ned, who never denied me 
a thing in his life, complied. Down dark and 
unfrequented streets into one of the lowest 
haunts of vice and poverty; then she guided us 


An old woman lay upon a heap of straw, her 
face wearing that cold, grayish hue which is 
the unmistakable precursor of death. 

‘“‘Have you come?” she questioned, eagerly, 
as we entered; ‘gi’ me the loaf!” 

The child ran to her side, and began to stroke 
back her gray hair. 

“A good lady and gentleman’s come,” she 
lisped, softly. 

“T’m glad yer come,” she said, addressing 
Ned. “I’m goin’, you see; and some one 
oughter look arter her,” pointing to the child. 
“She’s a good little thing; I’ve had her wi’ me 
six years come next winter. She ain’t mine, 
though. I got her from a squad o’ Ingins, 
when my ole man run a flat-boat down the 
Mississippi. They’d stole her from some one, 
and brung her by our cabin, and she was sich 
a putty little thing that the ole man an’ me 
struck a trade for her. I allers kept her 
clothes, the ones she had on, in case her 
friends might know her, if they ever turned 
up—but they didn’t; an’ now I’m goin’, she'll 
be left to herself. You might look arter her, 
madam, couldn’t ye?”’ 

‘‘Where are the clothes she had on?” asked 
Ned and I, eagerly, and in the same breath. - 

She looked into my face inquiringly, and 
then pointed to an old trunk. Ned broke it 
open. There they were in a faded heap; the 
dainty embroidered slip, the tiny pinafore, and 
one crimson stocking. Its fellow lay in the 
bottom of my drawer in my far western home. 

“Oh, Ned!” I cried, ‘‘she is Little Pearl.” 

And so she was. We had found her at last, 


” 





up a long flight of stairs into a cheerless attic. 


our baby, our darling. 
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THE WIND. 
BY L. M. BAKER. 
Lixe a spirit, gay and airy, Kissing every opening flower 
On the flight, Tenderly; 
Comes the wind in silent whispers, Snatching every wand’ring sunbeam 
Day and night; Powerfully; 
Breathing on the painted flowers Lifting up the floating tresses, 
With delight; Airily, 
Blowing rudely o’er the mountain Of the sufferer who greets them 
Out of sight. Oheerily. 
Soaring with its light air-pinions Thus the wind is ever blowing; 
Upon high, On its way 
Sinking wearily upon the Leaving us the richest blessings 
Earth to die; Day by day; 
Bringing echoes of sad music Teaching us all holy lessons, 
With a sigh— To impart 
Singing to the swaying branches, Peace, and love, and Heav’nly wisdom 
To the heart. 


Lullaby. 
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I wap gone into the country to spend Thanks- 
giving; and in order to be sure of it, I had 
gone a week beforehand. Ever since Cornelia’s 
marriage, a period of six months, I had not 
been to see her; and as Cornelia was one of 
my dearest friends, I could not resist her half- 
invitation, half-command, to come immediately 
to “Union Cottage,” and make my long pro- 
mised visit. 

It was ‘Union Cottage,” Cornelia said, be- 
cause of the war; and altogether, as “Irving” 
said, it was just about the best name that could 
befound. “Irving” wasthe fortunate rival that 
had hurled me from my pedestal in Cornelia’s 
affection. Irving Woodfleet, his name was; and 
although bound to hate him, I could not, with 
the hardest trying, help liking him. 

That pretty white cottage, with its broad 
veranda, and plentiful green blinds, seemed 
to me the very abode of peace and comfort; and 
Cornelia’s beaming face was so sunshiny and 
contented, and Mr. Woodfleet was so enthu- 
siastic, both over his home and over Cornelia, 
that it seemed to me the latter’s fashionable 
friends might have ceased bemoaning her hard 
lot in marrying a man who was devoted to her, 
and who could give her such a paradise of a 
home as this. 

I was hurried up to the loveliest square-room, 
furnished with pink cottage-furniture, white 
curtains with pink trimmings, and the toilet- 
table draped to match. Cornelia looked just a 
little conceited, I thought, as I went into ecsta- 
sies of admiration; and threw open the door of 
her own apartment, which was furnished with 
blue. Just as it had been at school—Cornelia 
always in blue, I in pink. 

But I was speedily whisked down stairs again 
to explore the lower regions, and “to see 
Irving’’—more the latter, I suspected, than the 
former. On one side of the hall there was a 
pretty parlor, that went from front to back, 
(not any tremendous distance, by-the-way;) on 
the other, an equally pretty dining-room, with 
what Cornelia called ‘‘a magnificent store- 
cleset” back of it. The little housekeeper had 


collected there the most tempting rows of canned 
fruits, and preserved fruits, and pickled arrange- 
ments; with bottles, and demijohns, and boxes— 


the whole place being just as neat as wax. 
884 


*«These are Cornelia’s jewels,”’ said her hus- 
band, solemnly, pointing with his eyes at the 
stores in question. 

Cornelia vigorously disclaimed any such weak- 
ness; and Mr. Woodfleet exclaimed, enthusias- 
tically, 

“Just think of getting this cozy little place 
for a hundred and tifty dollars a year? What 
could I do in the city for that? And I was re- 
solved not to take Cornelia toa boarding-house— 
that is, (with a beaming smile, ) unless she pre- 
ferred it. (A hearty disclaimer from Cornelia.) 
We have no society here, to be sure, but each 
other (such eye-shot as was here exchanged 
between the two!) except when a friend takes 
pity on us, as you have done. (A courtly bow 
to me.) But as I goto my office every morning, 
and come up every night, I keep Cornelia in- 
formed of all the city news and gossip—and, 
somehow, she does not seem to stagnate.” 

That bright face looked like anything but 
‘stagnation ;” and turning suddenly to me, the 
owner exclaimed, “My dear child, (she was 
just five months older than I,) you have not yet 
been introduced to Mary Ann!” 

“And who might ‘Mary Ann’ be?” I asked, 
in some astonishment. 

‘“‘Mary Ann,” replied my entertaining hosi, 
“is the Atlas who bears up this small world of 
ours on her shoulders—in other words, she is 
the pillar of this establishment; and Nelly is 
firmly persuaded that, without her. we should 
incontinently go to pieces.” 

‘*Mary Ann,” said Cornelia, ‘‘is a most re- 
spectable, middle-aged Englishwoman, who does 
all the work of the house—and does everything 
beautifully, and comes in to prayers; and is so 
nice and reliable in every way, that I cannot 
help feeling I have a perfect prize. Instead of 
gadding out of evenings, or having company, as 
all the young girls do, she sits quietly in the 
kitchen, which always shines like a new pin, 
and reads her Bible and Prayer-Book. She is 
a member of the Church of England—am I not 

fortunate ?”’ 

«‘Where did you hear of this prize?” I asked, 
after expressing a proper degree of astonish- 
ment at her perfections. 

“T didn’t ‘hear’ of her at all,” replied my 





friend, triumphantly. ‘She came to the door, 
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one day, when‘ was crying over the hopeless 
supidity of our kitchen Biddy, and asked if I 
wanted a steady woman to work for me. She 
said that I needed some one to look after me.” 

“Intended in a flattering sense,” put in Mr. 
Woodfleet, parenthetically. 

“Of course, it was,” continued Cornelia, 
warmly; ‘‘she thought I looked young and deli- 
cate, and needed a stout, middle-aged woman 
to take all the care off my shoulders. She said 
that she had no recommendation—but her face 
was sufficient recommendation for me; and she 
gaid that mine was for her.” 

“In short,” remarked her husband, ‘Nelly 
and Mary Ann forthwith struck up a mutual 
admiration society, which has continued ever 
since.” 

“Now, Irving,” said Cornelia, laughing, ‘you 
know very well that youadmire Mary Ann quite 
as much as I do, and think that no one else can 
do anything decently.” 

“True!” he replied, with a comical expres- 
sion, “‘my feelings toward Mary Ann are such 
that I have often been afraid I should be obliged 
to relieve myself by composing a poem upon 
that estimable female.” 

At this moment a short, dumpy woman, of 
forty-five or thereabouts, with a scanty allow- 
ance of hair, drawn tightly behind her ears 
into a hard little knot, entered the dining-room, 
where we were assembled, waiting for dinner, 
and deposited a tureen upon the table. 

“Mary Ann,” said Cornelia, as soon as she 
appeared, ‘this young lady is my dear friend, 
Miss Eva Haddington, and we must do all we 
can to make her visit pleasant. But, Mary 
Ann, where did you get oysters? And so nicely 
cooked, too!” 

A funny little bob of her whole body to me, 
to acknowledge the introduction; and then, in 
reply to Mrs. Woodfleet’s question: “Jimmy 
Briggs brought ’em, mum,” and Mary Ann 
rapidly departed to the lower regions. 

“She is a perfect wonder!” said my friend, 
enthusiastically; ‘‘and has the greatest knack 
at procuring supplies when no one else can 
succeed. It is never easy to get things, you 
know, in these places—and she is a splendid 
cook.” 

“Nelly,” said Mr. Woodfleet, thoughtfully, 
“did you notice anything queer in Mary Ann’s 
appearance just now?” 

Now J had noticed that the lids of Mary 
Ann’s small, gray eyes were fiery red, and that 
& suppressed grin seemed inclined to spread 
itself over her face. 





had been crying,” replied Cornelia, in a tone 
of gentle pity. ‘I dare say she has very deep 
feeling; probably sorrows that we know nothing 
of, and tries to look cheerful when she comes 
to us; for you know, Irving, she thinks there is 
no one in the world like you and me.” 

Mr. Woodfleet’s expression seemed to be a 
mingling of doubt, amusement, and intense 
admiration for his wife. 

‘“‘When Mary Ann first came here,” said Cor- 
nelia, addresing herself to me, “I wanted to 
call her ‘Brown,’ which is the English custom, 
you know, with middle-aged servants, and 
sounds so respectable; but she always seemed 
to think that I was speaking to Mr. Woodfleet, 
andI gaveitup. I don’t object to ‘Mary Ann,’ ” 
rather plaintively; ‘“‘but I would have so much 
preferred ‘Brown.’ ” 

‘“‘Nelly looks upon Mary Ann as a sort of 
feudal institution,” observed her husband, “and 
if she would only have answered to her sur- 
name of Brown, the little wife’s happiness 
would have been complete.” 

Cornelia told him that he was absurd; but it 
seemed to me that there was a mutual infatua- 
tion respecting this wonderful Mary Ann. I 
could not but confess, when she came up so 
soberly to prayers, and behaved with so much 
respect. in the presence of her superiors, (‘80 
different,”’ Cornelia remarked, “from those 
wretched Irish and American servants!”) that 
Mary Ann really was something a little out of 
the common way. She bade us “good-night,” 
with a respectful courtesy to each—and we saw 
her no more for the evening. 

I was rather disagreeably surprised, next 
morning, on being summoned to breakfast at 
what seemed to me rather an unearthly hour 
for civilized people. 

«I am afraid it does seem very early to you, 
Eva,” said my friend, deprecatingly; ‘but the 
truth is, Mary Ann has an inveterate habit of 
early rising—and she goes to work at the break- 
fast the first thing.” 

“T tried to rebel once,” said Mr. Woodfleet, 
‘and refused to get up; but the consequence 
way that everything was cold—and I concluded 
not to try it again.” 

“Oh, well!” said Cornelia, soothingly, “ get- 
ting up early is really very healthful, after all!” 

“I have not the slightest doubt of it,” replied 
her husband, gravely ; ‘everything disagreeable 
invariably is ‘healthful.’ I shall never forget,” 
he continued, ‘‘the reply Mary Ann made when 
I inquired as to how she contrived to get her- 
self awake at such dreadful hours? ‘Well,’ 


“I saw that the poor thing looked as if she $ said she, sagaciously, ‘When the rooster gets on 
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the fence and shouts, I always gets up.’ Very 
often, however, ‘the rooster gets on the fence 
and shouts’ at most unorthodox hours; and I 
once rushed upon Mary Ann, at three o’clock 
in the morning, with a loaded pistol in my 
hand, thinking, of course, that I had cap- 
tured a burglar.” 

“What did she do?” I inquired. 

‘‘Returned the compliment, by taking me for 
a burglar—threw her candlestick at my head, 
and screamed, ‘Robbers!’ and ‘Murder!’ and 
‘Goodness gracious me!’ all in one breath.” 

“Such a scene!” exclaimed Cornelia, laugh- 
ing. ‘And there was I, half frightened to 
death, until I heard a burst of laughter from 
Irving, and a desperate kicking and screaming 
from Mary Ann.” 

“After that,” said Mr. Woodfleet, ‘‘Mary 
Ann had the coolness to ask Nelly to request 
me not to walk about the house at night, or I’d 
certainly be the death of her!” 

That morning Cornelia and I had such a 
pleasant talk about ‘‘old times,” (three years 
old,) that luncheon-time came before it was 
wanted, the morning seemed so short. I was 
new, as yet, to fashionable life, having only 
been imported from a country town to spend 
the winter with some wealthy relatives—and 
this may account for my being actually happy 
at a quiet cottage in November. 

‘What have you been doing, Irving?” said 
my friend, at the dinner-table. ‘You look so 
perfectly delighted with yourself, that I am 
rather afraid of mischief.” 

“T have been doing ‘something very nice,’ 
as the children say; I have invited Hill Ornsay 
to spend Thanksgiving with us, and he has pro- 
mised to come up the day before and stay until 
the day after. I wanted him to have the plea- 
sure of meeting you and Miss Eva.” 

‘Hill Ornsay!” gasped Cornelia. ‘Oh, Irv- 
ing! you couldn’t possibly have done a worse 
thing! The most fastidious, troublesome mor- 
tal,” turning to me, ‘‘that ever was born into 
the world! At parties, he always made his 
sister carry a fresh pair of white kids in her 
pocket, to put on when the evening was half 
over; and he criticises ladies so rigidly, that 
he can scarcely ever see acharminthem. A 
man with a fortune of half a million in our 
little cottage, and I scarcely know him at all! 
We shall have to order all our meals from Del- 
monico’s.” 

Mr. Woodfleet looked very smilingly at his 
excited little wife. ‘Now, my dear child,” 
with the wisdom of two or three Solomons, 





“just listen to me. Some time ago I read, 


somewhere in an English booB an article on 
the folly of inviting a lord to dine. with you, 
and putting yourself to expense and excitement 
in order to give him a dinner which he has 
every day, and which he knows you don’t have, 
The plan proposed was to tell the lord frankly 
that you had a roasted shoulder of mutton and 
potatoes; and, ten to one, he weuld enjoy his 
dinner more, respect you more, and be more 
likely to become your guest a second time, than 
if you had made the whole family uncomfort- 
able for a month, to give him an entertainment 
that he wouldn’t care for Hill Ornsay is 
sensible fellow, and doesn’t expect one who was 
born with an iron spoon in his mouth to do as 
he does, who was born with a gold one, - He 
can get a luxurious dinner any day of his life; 
but it is not any day that he can get an invita- 
tion to Union Cottage, and a regular homemade 
Thanksgiving dinner, with such sauce as the 
fair mistress of said cottage and her charming 
guest. Hill is not a mere acquaintance of mine, 
you know, Nelly; but a warm friend of several 
years’ standing; and I do not see why he should 
be shut out from all the advantages of that 
friendship merely because he happens to be 
rich,” 

Cornelia was evidently afraid of being too 
eredulous on the subject of this formidable 
lion’s exceeding tameness; but she became re- 


conciled in time, and even ventured tremblingly 


to hope that we might have a really pleasant 
Thanksgiving. 

I knew perfectly well that it was on my ac- 
count that Mr. Ornsay had been invited to 
Union Cottage; and the first half-hour that I 
could succeed in spending alone in my own 
room, I meditated on the mighty event. What 
did J care about it? I had been introduced to 
him somewhere, and thought him a very ele- 
gant-looking personage, who could doubtless 
make himself quite fascinating, if he chose; 
but I met with an accident, just after the in- 
troduction, in having my dress half torn to 
pieces, and retired to the dressing-room with 
that and a sick headache. Then I was taken 
home, and saw nothing more of Mr. Ornsay. 

But now he was coming to the very house, to 
sit vis-a-vis with me at the cozy table, and to 
be for two days on those easy terms which 
people shut up together in a small country 
house naturally glide into. What course should 
I pursue? I certainly would not make myself 
extra agreeable, in imitation of those silly 
women who looked delighted at his slightest 
notice on the evening of our meeting—and the 
very thought disposed me to be as stiff snd 
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forbidding as possible. But why should I take 
this trouble? What was Mr. Ornsay to me, or 
Ito him? I would just act out my natural self, 
and endeavor, at least, to preserve my compo- 
sure under this overwhelming honor. 

I knew that nature had kindly refrained from 
indulging in any mortifying freaks with respect 
to my exterior; but I firmly resolved not to 
adorn myself for conquest while Mr. Ornsay 
remained. No clusters of red berries, so much 
affected by young ladies on autumn visits in 
the country, should light up my dusky braids; 
nor white chrysanthemums repose upon my 
bosom. I felt quite superior to all these little 
trickeries; and having held a reasonable con- 
sultation with myself, I went to the store-room 
for my friend, who seemed to be taking an in- 
ventory of her ‘<jewels.” 

“Were it not for Mary Ann,” said Cornelia, 
confidentially, ‘I should despair; but she is so 
thoroughly trustworthy, and I need have no 
fear. I think she looks upon us all as a party 
ef overgrown infants, whom it is her duty to 
keep in order. Come, Eva, let us go to the 
kitchen and break this, wonderful news.” 

We found Mary Ann in a large pink sun- 
bonnet, which gave her very much the appear- 
ance of a fly under-a cabbage-leaf; but which 
invariably adorned her head in the kitchen 
until her work was finished up for the day. 

Cornelia made the announcement of the ex- 
pected Thanksgiving visitor. 

‘Goodness’ gracious me, mum!” said Mary 
Ann, in dismay. 

This was the excellent woman’s favorite oath, 
and a safety-valve for all manner of emotion. 
She looked vaguely at us for & moment, and 
then a queer grin oyerspread her face. 

‘‘What shall we do with him?” said she, as 
though he belonged to an unknown species. 

‘We will put him in the small, upper room 
to sleep,” said Cornelia, pleasantly, ‘‘and give 
him the very best Thanksgiving dinner we 
can muster—oysters, turkey, pumpkin-pie, and 
everything nice. I am sure he will like your 
cooking, Mary Aun, and Mr. Woodfleet says 
that he isn’t at all dreadful.” 

“Mr Woodfleet is a good man,” said Mary 
Ann, shaking her head solemnly, ‘“‘and you 
must take good care of him.” 

This appeared to me to be exceedingly irre- 
levant to the matter in hand; and Mary Ann’s 
face had a decidedly vacant expression, while 
her queer little eyes and nose approached 
nearer a ruby hue than was at all natural. , 

Cornelia laughed pleasantly at this very 
vague reply; and, as we went up stairs, I 


inquired if Mary Ann were quite in her right 
mind. 

‘Just as much as you or I, my dear child,” 
while a soft arm went over my shoulder as in 
the old school days; ‘‘but she is English, you 
know, and that makes her seem a little queer. 
Wouldn’t Irving laugh at the idea of my ‘taking 
care’ of him?” 

Something undoubtedly made Mary Ann 
‘seem a little queer;” but I did not believe 
it was her being English. That was a trifle, 
though, when weighed in the balance with her 
sterling qualities; for she certainly was a very 
wonderful little woman. Everything went on 
like clock-work; nothing was ever burnt, or 
broken, or spoiled; doors and windows were 
always locked at the proper time; and Mary 
Ann had no “followers,” no visitors, unless 
Jimmy Briggs, the one-eyed Irishman, whe 
brought supplies of oysters, fish, etc., could be 
called one. After bis visits, Mary Ann was 
apt to be ‘‘queer” in the way above referred 
to; but, on the whole, she seemed to be wrap- 
ped round in a double garment of respéct- 
ability. She was thrifty, too, Cornelia said, 
and had quite a little hoard out at interest. 

Matters went on very pleasantly until the 
afternoon before Thanksgiving, when Mary 
Ann seemed threatened with a fit of hysterics. 
She sobbed at intervals, and seemed disposed 
to embrace her mistress; and in the course ef 
the afternoon, she was discovered half asleep 
in the store-room. Her whole face was of a 
crimson hue, and she was decidedly flighty. 

‘IT am so afraid,” whispered Cornelia, ‘that 
the poor thing is going to have some dreadful 
fever—they always begin in this way. Mary 
Ann,” said she, very softly, ‘‘what is the mat 
ter? Do you feel sick?” 

Mary Ann burst into tears, and said that she 
wanted to go and see her poor, old mother at 
8 , naming a station about ten miles off. ° 

“Why, I never heard of your mother before!" 
exclaimed her mistress, in surprise. 

‘“‘She’s a very nice, respectable old body, in- 
deed,” as though indignant that she had: not 
been heard of; ‘‘and I’ve been a wicked child 
to neglect her so long.” 

“But you don’t want to go this afternoon?” 
pleaded Cornelia; “(you know that we are ex 
pecting a gentleman to spend Thanksgiving.” 

“That’s a deuce of a bother!” remarked 
Mary Ann. 

Cornelia was perfectly confounded. 
must be light-headed, poor thing!” 

“There’s not a bit the matter with my head, 
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age in question vigorously; ‘and I'll go down 
and get the dinner, and do up the kitchen tidy, 
and then I shall go and see my mother.” 

“I think she’ll get over it soon,” remarked 
Mary Ann’s puzzled mistress, when the ‘‘re- 
spectable Englishwoman” had taken herself to 
the lower regions; ‘“‘and I only hope that she 
will come to her senses before Irving and Mr. 
Ornsay get here. What should we do if she 
should be sick on our hands? But, poor thing! 
I am really selfish not to think of her sufferings. 
I am afraid she has a dreadful headache.” 


“«T neither expect nor wish Mr. Ornsay to go 
into ecstasies over me,” I replied; ‘but I do 
wish, Cornelia, that you would stop talking 
such nonsense.” 

My friend “heard a hoof upon the stair” 
(poetically speaking) that caused her to vanish 
without reply; and ere long the unsuspicious 
inmates of Union Cottage had ‘settled their 
brains for a long winter’s nap,”’ without expe- 
riencing any of the shadows that are said to 
preface coming events. 

Somewhere in the middle of the night, it 





Now I had a certain suspicion respecting 
Mary Ann that did not seem to have entered 
Cornelia’s innocent head; but I saw no good in 
troubling her with it at present, for it might 
prove only suspicion. 

“«Miss” Winant, a friend of Mary Ann in the 
neighborhood, and the hard-working mother of 
@ score or so of small children, was called in to 
aid in getting up the dinner; and, much to our 
delight, Mary Ann seemed to have become quite 
herself again. 

The gentleman arrived in due time; and Mr. 
Ornsay entered with such an exhilarating, 
boyish zest into our quiet home pleasures, that, 
instead of being a restraint, his presence ac- 
tually increased our happiness. I intended to 
ignore all former acquaintance with him; but 
after his courteous bow of introduction, his 
eyes gleamed with a pleased recognition, as he 
informed me that he had had the pleasure of 
meeting me before—actually naming the house 
and the evening. 

The dinner passed off delightfully; there was 
no attempt at anything beyond the means of 
our hosts; but everything was excellent of the 
kind—and the dreaded guest looked perfectly 
radiant with happiness. We enjoyed every 
moment of that evening. We played games, 
told stories, had cider, and black walnuts, and 
pumpkin-pie; and Mr. Ornsay declared that he 
should insist upon being allowed to take up his 
quarters altogether at Union Cottage. 

“I do think,” said Cornelia, with a pout, 
when we were alone in my room, “that you 
might just have stuck a flower in your hair 
this evening, or a few wax-berries, or moun- 
tain-ash, instead of making yourself such very 
severe simplicity. However,” she continued, 
turning me around for inspection, “I believe 
that Mr. Ornsay thinks you ‘very classical- 
looking’ with these plain, rich coils of ‘mid- 
night hair,’ with that equally plain garnet- 
colored dress, and the least suspicion of a little 
frill at the neck. Men always go into ecstasies 
over little frills.” 





emed to me, Cornelia stood by my bedside in 
tears. 

«What is the matter?” I exclaimed, in dis- 
may. ‘Is Mr. Woodfleet ill?” 

‘““No,” she replied, with a sob, ‘he isn’t ill; 
but he has gone off two or three miles on an 
expedition after the oysters that didn’t come 
last night—and Mary Ann isn’t anywhere to 
be found; and there are no fires lighted, and 
that dreadful Mr. Ornsay here. Oh, Eva! what 
shall I do?” 

“T would advise you to comb out your hair, 
and put on some crinojine,” was my unfeeling 
reply, “if you wish to look like a respectable 
member of society—and you will see what / 
can do. I don’t believe you have half appre- 
ciated me. Why, Cornelia, it will be rare fun 
to do our own work; and this is just about what 
I expected of Mary Ann.’ 

“I like her attending to her mother at a 
proper time,” observed Cornelia; “but she 
should not have left.me in this strait to go 
and do it.” 

“Cornelia,” said I, solemnly, “Mary Ann is 
drunk; and ‘I don’t believe thére’s no such 
person as Mrs. Harris,’ alias Mrs. Brown.” 

It was a long time before my trusting friend 
could be brought to a realizing sense of the 
truth; and then her sorrow far exceeded her 
anger. But there was no time to waste in re- 
grets; breakfast loomed up before us as a prac- 
tical fact, and as yet an unaccomplished fact. I 
had not the slightest awe of ‘that dreadful Mr. 
Ornsay,” nor a fear lest he should discover that 
I knew how to work. I was solely bent on 
helping Cornelia out of her dilemma; and or- 
dering her to arrange the table for breakfast, I 
addressed myself to the kitchen-fire. 

I rather prided myself on a talent for making 
fires; and having heard the delightful crackling 
of the coal, I lifted the tea-kettle to its place, 
and went to inspect the huge stove that warmed 
the, dining-room by means ofa register. The 
fire was quite out, not having been properly 
replenished at night; aud fora moment I stood 
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undecided. It was rather formidable to think 
of clearing out that mass of ashes and cinders; 
but I believed that I could do it, and I knew 
that Cornelia couldn’t. It would be a feat 
worth performing; and as I had an old pair 
of kid gloves to protect my hands, at-it I went. 

It was harder work than I had expected. I 
shook and shook with the utensil that went un- 
derneath the stove for that purpose; and pre- 
sently, in the vigor of my efforts, I shook my- 
self entirely off my balance, and fell over back- 
ward. Supposing that the stove had fallen with 
me, I screamed involuntarily and shut my eyes. 

A very pleasant, sympathizing voice ex- 
felaimed, ‘“‘My dear Miss Haddington! allow 
me to help you out of your unpleasant predi- 
cament,” and in the most tender manner I was 
lifted to my feet, while Mr. Ornsay stood re- 
garding me with a very natural curiosity. 

That somerset backward had disturbed my dig- 
nity; aud, under the circumstances, I scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or cry. 

“I am completely mystified,” exid Mr. Orn- 
say, ‘and am, also, puzzled by a remarkable 
vision that I had last night. A peculiarly 
funny little woman, somewhat in the sere and 
yellow leaf, seemed to bend over me, shake her 
fist at me, and depart. Is the cottage haunted?” 
* “It must have been Mary Ann!” I exclaimed, 
suddenly, ‘“‘for she did not approve at all of 
your coming here. And this same Mary Ann 
is at the bottom of my downfall, for she myste- 
tiously disappeared in the night, and this morn- 
ing found Mrs. Woodfleet in great distress—for, 
ino place like this, ‘helps’ are not to be had in 
emergencies. Being persuaded that I have an 
undeveloped talent for making fires, and having, 
Thope, fully explained my peculiar position, you 
will excuse me for resuming my duties.” 

“Pardon me,” was the reply, while, with a 
Polite bow, Mr. Ornsay deprived me of my 
Weapon, “but I think that my shoulders are 
better fitted for this work than yours; while 
I flatter myself that my ‘undeveloped talent’ 
for the same will not suffer by comparison.” 

Those broad shoulders were available, it 
seemed, in a practicable way; for in a very 
thort time, the mass of cinders and ashes was 
in the box below, while a bright fire roared 
above. I looked at my begrimed gloves, and 
at Mr. Ornsay, in his novel work, and thought 
of his sister and the two pairs of white kids. 

While his head was in the stove, I slipped up 
stairs to Cornelia, and told her of our new aid- 
de-camp. She nearly dropped the pile of plates 
in her hand in astonishment; but presently we 
laughed in concert; and were soon joined by 





Mr. Ornsay, who came up from the lower regions 
for ‘‘further orders.” We concluded to make 
a merry time of it; and such atrocious coffee as 
Cornelia concocted; such queer little cakes as 
I undertook to bake; and such confusion as Mr. 
Woodfleet made with his wretched oysters, that 
added to our trouble by wanting to be cooked. 

We got breakfast, somehow, toward eleven 
o’clock, amid more laughter and mistakes and 
surprises than had ever attended a meal before. 
Cornelia was rather heart-broken about Mary 
Ann; and her husband rallied her mercilessly; 
and told her the most ridiculous stories, dating 
from the time of Mary Ann’s advent to that of 
her hegira, with just enough of truth in them 
to prevent him from being contradicted. 

It was what an Englishman would call ‘a jolly 
good time;” but Cornelia and I, on the first op- 
portunity, put our heads together as to what 
was tobe done. We could not accomplish the 
Thanksgiving dinner, and were not at all am- 
bitious to try; so, putting on our hats and cloaks, 
we started off on a private expedition after 
‘*Miss” Winant. 

That devoted woman always seemed in the 
act of being mobbed by Lilliputians; for chil- 
dren of all sizes and shapes clung to her skirts, 
and hung on her heels, and sat on her shoulders, 
and nestled in her arms. When we gave her a 
pressing invitation to come and cook our Thanks- 
giving dinner, ‘« Miss” Winant looked troubled. 
She did not know how she could very well leave 
the two younger babies. We gave her permis- 
sion to bring fifty babies, if that would ease her 
mind; but the good woman looked rather per- 
plexed at out liberality, and promised to do 
the best she could. 

Before long, a small colony was installed in 
the kitchen, with “Miss” Winant as governor- 
general. Small children sprawled under foot, 
and climbed up on tables, and fell down steps, 
to such a degree that there seemed to be danger 
of their getting accidentally cooked up in some 
of the viands. 

‘*Miss” Winant was “as good as gold,” and 
stuck to her post faithfully. Our Thanksgiving 
dinner was beautifully cooked, and amply en- 
joyed. Mr. Ornsay assured us that he would 
have relished it more if he had helped to cook 
it, as he had hoped to do—but I could not echo 
the sentiment. My taste of housework in the 
morning had satisfied me for some time to come. 

It was a bright, Indian-summer day; and, 
having dined much earlier than usual, we started 
off to the woods to enjoy it. That ramble seemed 
unusually pleasant; and on our return, my hair 
was decorated with a heavy cluster of scarlet 
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berries from the mountain-ash, which Mr. 
Ornsay placed there, while he sang, 

“Roman tree! Oh, Roman tree!” 
All this seemed rather ridiculous; but people 
have a peculiar way of “letting themselves go,” 
in the country. 

‘‘Miss” Winant brought forward a curious 
black bottle, containing some kind of liquid, 
and asked us to inspect the contents, She had 
found it under the kitchen-dresser. The gen- 
tlemen pronounced it ‘‘apple-jack;”’ here was 
proof positive of Mary Ann’s amiable weakness. 

The next morning after the gentlemen’s de- 
parture, the deserter walked into the kitchen 
in her best clothes—including a most ‘“respeét- 
able-looking” bonnet, with a black lace veil. 
She smiled benevolently, dropped a courtesy, 
and said, ‘‘Good-morning, gentlefolk!” 

‘Oh, Mary Ann!” said poor, tender-hearted 
Cornelia, bursting into tears, ‘‘ How could you?” 

Mary Ann rushed at her mistress with a du- 
plicate deluge on her own cheeks; and privately 
unscrewing one of those old-fashioned little 
bottles of hartshorn, held it close to Cornelia’s 
nose, who almost fainted from the shock. 

The truant persisted in saying that she had 
been to gee “her poor old mother;” and seemed 
utterly unable to perceive anything objection- 
able in her conduct; although she brought a 
very strong odor with her that whispered of 
bottles similar to that which had been dragged 
from its hiding-place. By afternoon, however, 
she was more like herself, and seemed quite 
penitent. Cornelia, who was a most conscien- 
tious little mistress, went down and read to her, 
and talked with her; and came up in tears to 
tell me of the hopeful condition of her prodigal. 

The extraordinarily pious frame of mind into 
which Mary Ann immediately fell was rather 
alarming, and reminded me of the somewhat 
unbecoming confidence of murderers upon the 
scaffold. She observed that she had been a very 
wicked woman; but that she was now all right, 
and should never do so again—even if she had 
to pluck out her right eye, as the Bible told her 
to do. She read very industriously all the 
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evening; and on going to bed, declined any 
candle, saying that ‘‘God had given her the 
light of the stars;” evidently persuaded that 
these heavenly bodies had been called into 
existence for her express benefit. 

When Mr. Woodfleet came home and heard 
of Mary Ann’s arrival, he threatened, a la 
Sidney Smith, to read the riot act over her and 
disperse her; but Cornelia’s pleadings, and re- 
presentations of the impossibility of getting s 
decent servant in the country, prevailed—and 
the respectable Englishwoman was allowed to 
remain on trial. 

When I returned to the city, I was continually 
encountering Mr. Ornsay. He loved to talk of 
his two days’ visit to Union Cottage, and also 
of the first evening on which he met me, and 
his (probably pretended) search for me after 
my disappearance. I had allowed myself to be- 
come very much absorbed in this and similar 
nonsense, when I was called back to terrestrial 
things by a letter from Cornelia. 

She was ‘‘in a peck of trouble.” Mary Ann 
had broken loose again, and gone on the ramp- 
age, which she finished up by climbing out of 
the kitchen window at night to marry Jimmy 
Briggs—a miserable, drunken Irishman, who 
only wanted her money. Cornelia had, more- 
over, discovered that Mary Ann’s last place of 
residence, before she came to her, had beens 
ditch; that Jimmy Briggs had frequently sup- 
plied her with liquor, under cover of fish and 
oysters; that ‘her poor old mother’ was a per 
fect myth; and that Mary Ann, herself, was 
one of the greatest story-tellers going, and 
totally unfit for any decent family to employ. 
All this through “Miss” Winant, who kept her 
information until it was of no manner of use. 

Cornelia was utterly disgusted with house 
keeping, and Mr. Woodfleet was about to take 
rooms for them in town. Mr. Ornsay, @ 
hearing the letter read, playfully inquired if 
we should hire ‘Union Cottage,’’ after out 
marriage, and set up a school of reform for 
Mrs. Briggs vice Mary Ann Brown; but I have 
respectfully declined. 
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Sxow! snow! snow! 
Over the valleys, and over the hills; 
Over the rivers, and over the rills; 
Whitening the air and the earth below. 
Snow! snow! snow! 
Over the city, and over the town; 
Over the country, and its meadows brown; 


Hiding the Autumn’s gloom and woe. 
Snow! snow! snow! 
Over the rich and poor man’s homes; 
Over the grave-yard’s marbled tombs, 
Falling solemnly, soft and slow; 
Over the living, and over the dead, 
Alike are its ghostly garments spread. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tue guests were gone at last—what a night 
it had been! Gone, and the two sisters stood 
in the great drawing-room, listening to the last 
carriage drive away. 

When the sound had ceased, they turned and 
looked at each other. They had no opportunity 
to exchange a word; with that fearful strain on 
body and mind, they had been forced to move 
about among their guests, to dance, to make 
pleasant speeches, and all the while knowing 
that black ruin stood just outside the door; that, 
perhaps, on the morrow their very names would 


‘be a jest and by-word to the people who were 


flattering them. 

Now they were alone, and, perhaps, horrible 
as the restraint had been, it was almost worse 
to have it removed. Perhaps they were both 
expecting to hear the step of the master of the 
house; but he did not come. Once, a long 
while before, they had seen him for a few mo- 
ments in the rooms—so the man had gone. He 
looked just the same as ever, and had soon dis- 
appeared, after his usual practice. 

“He is not coming,” were the first words 
either spoke; it was Christine’s voice. | 

“You had better go to bed,” her sister an- 
swered. ‘You will be ill aftor all this.” 

“Yes; let us go to bed, Susan. Come.” 

They went up stairs together; but when they 
reached the door of her room, Suan said, 

“Don’t come in, Christine—to-morrow will 
be time enough; try and sleep.” 

“Will you try?” 

“Yes; don’t be afraid; I am quite worn out.” 

Christine put her arms about her, and held 
her close to her for an instant, whispering, 

“At least you will be free from that dreadful 
man. I do feel that someway you will be saved.” 

Susan did not answer. She only sighed hope- 
lessly, and Christine passed on. 

Susan was alone. She looked about, perhaps 
expecting to see there the man who had eur- 
rounded her with all that wealth; who had be- 
lieved himself her husband—but he was not 
there. No one in the bed-chamber beyond, 
either; she was all alone. 

For a little time she sat quite still, thinking. 
The suspense and trouble had all left her face— 


it was pale and worn with suffering; but her 
mind was made up, and the very consciousness 
of a settled plan was a sort of rest. 

She sat down to write her letters; to this 
man who had been so kind and generous to 
her, and to the sister who loved her so, that 
she would have shrunk from no sacrifice that 
could have helped her in this desolation. 

,Susan’s plan was formed. She was going 
away; she would creep out of sight; take her- 
self and her shame so far away, that she could 
never trouble any one who ha: loved her. 

She knew how Christine would suffer; but it 
was the only thing she coula uo, and it was to 
say these things that she began to write. She 
had to ask this man, whom she had wronged, to 
guard her sister, to be kind to her. She felt 
certain that he would—a clearer perception of 
his real character than she had ever possessed 
had somehow forced itself upon her. 

She had not written far when the door opened, 
and he was standing there—this man who was 
not her husband—come, perhaps, to drive her 
out of his house. Was there anything too vie- 
lent. and terrible for her to expect? 

She did not stir, and he came up to the table, 

‘‘What are you doing, Susan?” he asked. 

“I was writing to you,” she answered. 

‘“What for?” 

She did not look athim. There was no ex- 
citement in her manner, her voice was dreary 
and low. 

“To ask you to be kind to my sister; to beg 
you to believe that I thought that man was dead 
when I married you.” 

He stood quite still. 

‘What did you mean to do then?” 

“I don’t know; get away, hide myself, I sup- 
pose! They might put me in prison, if they 
pleased, if it wasn’t for her and you.” 

She could not see how his face worked, what 
a yearning fondness there was in his eyes, that 
fairly beautified his whole countenance. 

“‘I suppose they could send me to prison,” 
she continued, with a sort of laugh; ‘“‘a woman 
with two husbands. I wonder you don’t kill me! 
Why don’t you drive me out of your house— 
why——” 





‘‘Hush!” he said; but there was something 
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in his voice that quieted her rising excite- 
ment. 

“Will you tell me what to do?” she asked, 
suddenly, scarcely realizing to whom she spoke; 
foeling like one upon the edge of a dizzy height, 
so blind that she must clutch at any support. 

He did not answer. If she had looked at his 
face she might have understood why, only, per- 
‘haps, she could not have believed its language. 

“I forgot,” she said; “‘I had no right to ask.” 

She put her hand to her head in a confused 
sort of way; her senses were so stunned that 
she could not think. She rose from her chair 
blindly, and seemed reaching for something. 

*“*What do you want, Susan?” 

“You wish me to go away,” she said, in the 
same stunned way. ‘I know; don’t let us have 
any scene—let me get away; don’t drive Chris- 
tine out. I never will trouble you again—I—” 

He gave a groan of fear, caught her in his 
arms, and forced her back into the chair. 

“Susan!” he cried, “listen; try to under- 
stand! That man has no shadow of hold upon 
you—you are safe from him!” 

Bhe heard the words as one hears a voice far 
off in a dream, she could not comprehend. 

*“*] was married to him,” she said; ‘I won’t 
dey it. Let me try to tell you. I wish Chris- 
tine was here, she could explain. I feel so con- 
fused here,” and she put her hand to her head. 

He mede some movement, and she caught his 
sleeve. 

‘Don’t call her; maybe she is asleep, she has 
suffered so. Let me explain to you.” 

“Susan, I tell you there is nothing to fear. 
It was no marriage; he was married already.” 
She did not cry out—she had no strength. 

“Say it again,” she whispered—such a dread- 
ful whisper. ‘Say it again.” 

“He was married; his wife is living yet.” 

She sat quite still and looked at him. There 
was scarcely a sign to show that she was alive; 
even her eyes had a dead, unmeaning stare. 

“If you would tell me about it,” in the same 
painful whisper, ‘I think I could understand.” 

It was the only way to bring her to herself, 
he saw that; no opiate could lull her to rest. If 
she could be made fully to comprehend the truth, 
this strange mental reaction might be controlled. 

“This man, Edwards, was in my employ,” he 
said, “‘some years ago. He was a worthless, idle 
young scamp, and dishonest—and I discharged 
him. After he had gone, a poor, sick girl came 
to me for help—she was his wife; he had left 
her and gone off. I did help her—I have ever 
since. When he came to-night I knew him.” 


“Hag he gone? Will he——” 





“He never will come back, you need not be 
afraid. I could have sent him to the State’s 
prison for what he did; but I have helped him 
to getaway. He is gone forever, Susan!” 

She got up from her chair again; he did not 
try to stop her. She leaned her hand on his 
shoulder, apparently without consciousness of 
what she was doing. 

“IT want to thank you,” she said; “I haven't 
any words.” 

“Oh, Susan!” 

“Yes, I know. Don’t think I’m a wicked 
woman. I did believe he was dead! I haven't 
been as good a wife to you asI ought. I’m sorry 
now. Try to forgive me.” 

“What do you want to do, Susan? 
are you trying to go?” 

“‘ Anywhere; it makes no difference! Let me 
get away. I know you can’t live with me——” 

He had her in his arms now, he was raining 
kisses on her face; she heard him cry, 

“T love you—I love you! Susan, if I have 
kept away, it was because I thought you did not 
care for me! I tried to make you happy in 
your own fashion! Oh, Susan! I know I am 
not elegant and refined; but I do love you—I 
do love you!” 

She heard-—she understood; and at last the 
tension of her nerves gave way, and she shook 
and sobbed in a spasm terrible to witness. 

He laid her on a sofa; he tried to bathe her 
forehead; to find some restorative. At last, in 
his misery, he ran into the hall and knocked at 
Christine’s door. 

“Get up,” he cried; ‘your sister is sick.” 

She had not gone to bed, and at his voice she 
ran out into the passage. 

“Come quick,” he said. 

“What have you done?” she cried. 
she was not to blame cS 

“TI know it. Come, I say. Don’t be afraid, 
it’s all over; she is safe! I love her, Christine— 
Ilove her! Oh, come quick!” 

“Safe! safe!” She kept repeating the words 
to herself. They sounded as a reprieve for 
criminal might in the ears of one who loved him. 

She knew what to do; she tried every remedy 
promptly. She knew that she spoke consoling!y 
to him; but all the while she kept repeating 
those words which gave her such new strength. 

The spasm was checked at length. They got 
the poor creature undressed and in bed; and 
very soon the opiate, Christine had adminis- 
tered, did its work—she was sound asleep. 

The two sat by the bed and watched. Afters 
time they began to talk; Susan slept so soundly 
there was no fear of disturbing her. 
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He told her the story just as he had told it 
to his wife; and Christine’s tears, and Chris- 
tine’s prayers, were those earnest ones that 
leave their effect upon a whole after life. 

In that long watch she learned, for the first 
time, to know this man. She saw him as he 
was, noble, upright; and her womanly heart 
swelled with gratitude and respect. 

He asked her to tell the whole story, the de- 
tails of which he did not know. 

“Let me hear it now,” he said; ‘and then 
let us forget it all; she need never speak of it, 
or think of it again.” 

It was not a very uncommon story; many of 
us, in our experience, have known similar inci- 
dents. I shall tell it to you briefly. 

The sisters had remained in California after 
their mother’s death; Susan taught school, for 
it had happened years before. 

This Edwards came to the village; he had 
some money, and spent it recklessly. He made 
& speedy acquaintance in the town; he met 
Susan, and fell violently in love. His manners 
were unusually prepossessing, and he was a 
handsome man. 

She was an ambitious girl; neither she nor 
Christine meant to stay there. They scarcely 
knew what their plans were. 

It was in the winter; there was a great sleigh- 
ride, and Susan went with Edwards. They 
drove several miles to a country tavern, where 
they had supper and a dance. On the way 
there Edwards told her that he loved her, and 
learned how baseless his dream had been. 

He kept quiet enough, but his disappoint- 
ment and fury were excessive. The evening 
passed off gayly; and before it was over, he 
had found the means to secure, at least, his 
revenge. 

The mock marriage was proposed, and Susan, 
carried away by high spirits, that went to the 
verge of recklessness, and unwilling to make 
him angry by a refusal, stood up with him, and 
the ceremony was said by some man whom Ed- 
wards brought in from the neighborhood. 

On their way home he told her that they 
were legally married. She would not believe 
it. But he showed her the certificate he had 
obtained. It was true; the man was a justice 
of the peace—they were married. 

She managed to avoid him for a few days; 
then she and Christine left secretly for another 
part of the State, 

For nearly two years their time was spent in } 
hiding from that man. Sometimes it would be 
weeks or months before he discovered them; 





but they were never safe from him. 


Susan never would see him alone; never 
would acknowledge the marriage; but he made 
their lives a torment, and exposed them to un- 
heard of suspicion and trouble. 

At last he went to Australia, and from there 
they received tidings of his death. They never 
thought of making inquiries; the newspaper 
announcement satisfied them so that they never 
thought of having any fear or doubt. 

They began to breathe freely, to take up life 
again with something of the zest natural to 
their age. They were living in a town where 
the story was not known. It was easy now to 
dismiss it from their minds; even its memory 
could be buried in that bad man’s grave. 

Then it was that old Shoddy—you see even 
yet I have written the name before I thought— 
made his visit to California. 

He was a confirmed bachelor, past forty-five, 
and his hard, prosaic life had found no time for 
being in love. Susan Gleason was a new reve- 
lation of womanhood to him. He loved her as 
devotedly as if he could have expressed it in 
poetry, and had been as elegant as Count 
D’Orsay himself. 

He asked her to marry him, and she con- 
sented; and so it was that she and Christine 
came away to the new and brilliant life. 

Susan’s error had been in keeping her secret 
—she was very culpable there! But it is so 
strange that we cannot, any of us, learn it is 
always better to tell the whole truth. I don’t 
care what it is; I don’t care how long it may 
have passed out of your life; how deep it may 
be buried, the human being who marries with 
a secret must rue it at last. 

And the earthquake had come; and here, just 
at the last moment, this man had pulled them 
both back from the abyss and saved them. 

And his reward? Poor soul! all he said, 
when he and Christine had finished their reve- 
lations, was, 

“If she cguld only love me!” 

“She will love yeu,” cried Christine. 

“I’m not complaining,” he said; ‘“‘she has 
been a good wife; but I’m not young, I’m awk- 
ward; I dare say I often make you ashamed; 
but I love her—I want her to love me.” 

“IT am prouder to be your sister than I should 
feel to be a queen!” exclaimed Christine, ‘I 
tell you, no man was petted as you shall be.” 

“Do you think she cares for me?’’ he asked, 
humbly. 

“I would disown her if she did not!” said 
Christine, and meant it, too. 

“What did Wentworth say?’ he asked, sud- 
denly. ‘It was such a pity-———” 5 
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«Never mind that now,” interrupted Chris- ;° 


tine. *«I shall go to bed, it is almost morning.” 

«Yes; how sweetly she sleeps! My darling! 
oh, my darling!” 

Christine saw the tears in Irimeyes, and bade 
him good-night with a heart fuller of reverence 
than she had ever had for any human being. 

Susan was very ill for several days; not dan- 
gerously, but so prostrated that she could 
neither sit up or talk. She knew that every- 
thing was over; that the blackness had gone 
out of her life forever, and during those days 
she learned to know her husband as he was. 

‘He need have had no fear; of course, she 
loved him! It was almost a pity he had not 
had red hair, and a hump on his back, for, 
women like, she would have loved him all the 
better on account of his misfortunes. 

Life had begun for her at last, and she had 
gained a true wisdom out of her troubles. Let 
us hope you and I may at last, though I see 
fewer signs than I could wish. Have you a 
more encouraging account to give? 

The noxt day Christine had no tidings from 
Wentworth. She had little time to think of her 
own private concerns, or of any disappointment 
that might be in store for her. 

That evening her brother-in-law did ask, 

“Has he been here? Have you heard?” 

“No,” replied Christine; ‘I can’t think of 
anybody but Susan now.” 

He went out for a little while, almost the 
only time he left his wife’s room during her 
illness. 

The next day a servant came up with a card 
for Qhristine. Mr. Wentworth wanted to see 
her; he knew her sister was ill; but if she 
would go down for a moment. 

“Say to Mr. Wentworth I will come down,” 
said Christine, quietly enough. 

She was alone in her room; her brother had 

sent her away to rest. She sat for a moment 
twisting in her fingers the card on which he 
had scribbled his message, growing just a little 
red, and then pale. 
, She got up, arranged her dress very care- 
fully, surveyed herself in the glass, and saw 
that, in spite of all she had gone through, she 
had never looked handsomer; and then she 
went to receive her affianced husband. 

Wentworth came forward to meet her as she 
entered the room. She gave him her hand; 
she was quite smiling and gracious, and per- 
fectly self-possessed. 

‘I was so anxious to see you,” he began, in 
a rather confused way. ‘Your brother-in-law 
called last night-——” 





He had not meant to tell that. Somehow his 
composure had deserted him dreadfully. 

‘*And that is the reason you came this morn- 
ing ?’’ Christine said, quietly. 

“I knew your sister was ill,” he replied, 
feeling the color come into his face a little; “I 
was afraid of disturbing you—I——” 

“That is to say, my brother gave you an ex- 
planation of the scene you witnessed night 
before last,” said Christine. ‘You know the 
truth now, Mr. Wentworth—you know there is 
no need of avoiding us as if we had the leprosy! 
Mr: Wentworth, you come too late. When you 
left this house that night, you and I parted for- 
ever, as far as the past was concerned.” 

“Christine!” 

‘Hear me out, if you please! You knew that 
a great trouble menaced us—disgrace you 
thought; you left: me, the woman whom you 
had desired to marry, without one word of 
comfort. You went away shuddering to think 
what an escape your pride had had—your old 
name ” 

‘Only hear me!” 

“T don’t blame you,” she went on; “I don’t 
think I did then. You did what was natural 
enough; only there is no bridge by which yeu 
can come back over the gulf.” 

He did love her, more than ever now that she 
was lost to him. How he cursed himself for 
his meanness in going away as he did. Ile 
had known at the time how pitiful it was, but 
he had been so full of rage that he had not 
cared. He had believed that these women were 
two adventuresses; he had only just escaped 
being ensnared as poor old Shoddy had been. 

Yet, all the while, he had loved her; he had 
been forced to acknowledge it to himself. And 
now? Why, the enthusiasm of his boyhoed 
actually seemed to come back, as he looked at 
her in her proud beauty. 

“Christine!” he exclaimed, “I can’t argue; 
I won’t try to defend myself! I love you, I ask 
you to believe that—I love you!” 

She laughed a little, not scornfully, only out 
of her incredulity. She would not have done 
it had she really understood what he suffered. 

“That is pretty,” she said; “but you and! 
know what such protestations are worth.” 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“Love doesn’t belong to our generation,” she 
said. “You and I were engaged; it was what 
the world would have called a very fitting 
match; you had position, and I money. we 
both weighed those advantages.” 

“Is this really you speaking, Christine?” 

“Really I! We might have married and got 
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on as well as most people do. Mr. Wentworth, 
it is impossible now! I have thought and felt 
since then we did not love each other; a mar- 
riage such as ours would have been a sin.” 

She said a little more just as clearly; he saw 
there was no hope. 

And so they parted. 

“Is it forever?” he asked, holding fast to her 
hand, not able yet to believe that He who all 
his life had given him every good that he 
craved, would deprive him of this woman just 
when he had learned her worth. 

“Forever in one way,” she answered—and 
let him go. 

So she sat there alone for a time, thinking a 
little sadly of what had been, but certain that 
she had done right; and registering a vow that 
life henceforth should be something different 
from what it had been. 

Susan was awake when she went up to her 
room, and her husband had told her who had 
been there. 

“Has he gone?” she asked, in her feeble voice. 

ere” 

“What did he say? He was in the room that 
night, wasn’t he?” 


“Oh, that was nothing! Susan, I don’t love 


him, and I told him so; and—we are not going 
to be married, that’s all.” 
“You are right,” her sister said. 


“T know 
what love is now,” and she stretched out her 
hand to her husband, who kissed it, and held it 
fast, as if it had been something inexpressibly 
precious to him; and I suppose it was, even if 
he did not look as handsome in his devotion as 
Charley Wentworth had done. 
Every day for a week Thorne called at the 
house, but nobody had time to see him. Susan 
was down stairs at last, and then he cdme, and 
was rewarded for his penitential days of waiting. 


” 





The storm had blown over, and the world 
knew nothing of it; there was nothing to fear 
ever again. Susan’s skeleton would be buried, 
and she at rest for the remainder of her life. 

When spring came they went out into the 
country, for Susan was still somewhat delicate, 
and every possible or impossible remedy must 
be tried by that husband of hers, of course. 

It was not long before Thorne followed them, 
so humble, and so earnestly insisting that the 
master of the house had given him an invitation, 
that Christine knew at once he never had. 

“At least, I dare say he would if he had 
thought,” said she, mercilessly. 

“Don’t mind her,” Susan said, kindly; ‘I am 
very happy to see you. My husband will be up 
to-night, and you must stay all the week.” 

“Now, at least, your conscience will be at 
rest,” said Christine, maliciously; ‘‘you won't 
have to tell any more fibs.” 

But he did not remain humble; and before the 
summer was over, Miss Christine had learned to 
look for his arrival, and be unable to hide her 
disappointment when anything prevented it. 

“T thought you were not coming,” she said 
one evening, as he came up to the gate where 
she was leaning, looking down the road. 

“I came over the hill,” he answered, taking 
both her hands, and holding them fast with an 
air of proprietorship that showed plainly enough 
how matters had been settled. 

They walked toward the house, and Susan and 
her husband came out to meet them. They all 
stood talking pleasantly in the twilight for a 
time; and perhaps it was just as well Charley 
Wentworth was not there to see. 

Susan was handsomer than ever; as for old 
Shoddy, he was radiant, and you would hunt 
the house from top to bottom and never find a 
trace of the skeleton. 





TO SLEEP. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Gomer, gentle sleep, with downy fingers close 
The heavy curtains of my weary eyes; 
Lap my worn senses in a soft repose, 
While darkness rules the circle of the skies. 
The day is done; the twilight shadows flee, 
And in the silent hour I wait for thee. 


Lay on my eyelids now thy mystic spell, 

And bid my roving fancy cease to stray; 
If thou but breathe upon me, all is well, 

I shall not waken till the dawn of day. 
Sweet sleep! I'm weary of life’s toil and pain; 
Bear me, I pray thee, to thy fair domain! 





The night wears on; I wait thy coming yet; 

Lay thy soft fingers on my throbbing brow, 
And on the foldings of my eyelids set 

Thy seal. Sweet sleep! look kindly on me now. 
My hans I fold, content and patient, still 
To wait the guidance of thy own sweet will. 


Lead me through all thy fair dedalian ways, 
With lotus bordered, and with poppies strewn ; 
And let the dream that through my slumber strays, 
Smooth from my brow each wrinkle care has sown. 
With dreams to charm me through the silent night, 
Sweet be my slumbers till the morning light, 





THE ETRUSCAN CHAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETO. ETO. 


“I pon’r know a town marked by as strong 
idiosyncracies as the little village of Ledport, 
down among the lower hills of the Alleghany 
range. I always saw it with its summer face 
on-going there for several years to spend the 
later weeks of July. I used to go back thoroughly 
relaxed and rested in brain and body, having 
had my heart’s content of gunning and fishing 
among the solitary passes of the wooded moun- 
tains, and the creeks that crept in and out 
among them; and in-doors, the pleasant, drowsy 
companionship of people who took their ease in 
their own house as if it had been an inn, and 
who from year’s end to year’s end never vexed 
themselves to ask the news. 

You'll not find it upon the map, It is too 
insignificant to claim even Miichell’s notice. 
There is a sraall college, (a sectarian affair;) 
six or eight of the professors houses; a carpen- 
ter’s shop, smithy, the inevitable big wooden 
building, yellow-washed, containing dry-goods, 
groceries, and post-office—that is the village. 
That is all there is of it; notavern. If you 
ever find your way there, it must be as the guest 
of some one of the half-dozen families. You 
would find yourself then in the center of a 
society curiously small, cultured, and clannish. 

Old Professor Schaffer, a surly old book- 
worm, had put into this corner of the world as 
a sure hiding-place from the hurly-burly out- 
side, and looked at the petty ambitions and 
events of the boy-world about him with a con- 
temptuous good humor. 

The old fellow was a keen purveyor for his 
own comfort, I saw that in the first visit I paid 
him, after he had been settled in Ledport four 
or five years. 

It was late at night when I arrived; too late 
to notice anything outside of the low-ceiled 
dining-room, where my supper was laid out 
waiting for me; but by the dawn I was up and 
out, eyes and ears keenly set to make the most 
of their holiday. 

Going down the stairs, the open hall-door 
made a frame for a glimpse of a lawn, sloping 
down to the mist-covered creek, and beyond, 
low, rolling hills, wooded to the top, until the 
fringe of trees made a black net-work along the 
dewy, pink-flush of the morning. The house 
was low, shaded and damp, with a grove of 
ome a broad, wooden porch running round 








‘its three sides, so thickly set about with vines 


that the spicy scent of the honeysuckle and 
roses mingled with the steam of the hot coffee 
on the fresh air. 

I confess I relished one smell as much as the 
other, for the mountain air Was as appetizing 
as a cold bath. 

The old doctor came up the walk, his lean, 
little figure buttoned up in a surtout; a fur cap 
covering his bald head; his feet and cane beat- 
ing a smart rat-tat on the gravel; his meager, 
long jaws were red with the exertion. 

‘Hah, Johns! I’ve just done my two-and-s- 
half—tIrish miles at. that. Every morning? Yes, 
sir! It’s the winding up of the clock,” tapping 
on his chest. ‘It would soon stop running but 
for that. But it goes slower, year by year, 
Johns, do what I will,” taking off his cap, and 
sopping the shiny pate with his handkerchief, 
while his quick, shrewd eyes were fixed, fors 
moment, on the ground, 

“I never saw you more hearty or hale,” I 
said, 

“You only see the surface,” clapping his cap 
on again. ‘No, old fellow! It is but a rotten 
thread old Clotho finds on her distaff for me 
now, and full of knots—full of knots. How- 
ever!” snapping his fingers as if he threw the 
whole matter from him, ‘‘come, let us go in to 
breakfast; I must introduce you to my family.” 

Schaffer had never married again, and I knew 
had no near relative; so I expected to find only 
his houggkeeper at the table. But the old man 
had brought half a dozen cheery faces about it 
What with hunger, and the good country fare, 
and the jokes and laughter, the breakfast had 
a zest and flavor about it new to me. 

“Not guests. No; it is their home as well as 
mine,” the old gentleman said, in answer to my 
question when we were out again strolling about 
the farm. “The old lady is my cousin, Bdward 
Wirt’s widow; and the girl, his daughter. Ed- 
ward died half a dozen years ago, and left them 
to me; the boy, (young man he scems to you; 
but Harvey is but a boy—twenty; and a dull 
boy beside.) Well, that is Harvey Nixson’s 
son. You knew him, surely? A wild, harmless 
visionary, always on the verge of realizing 
wealth and fame, and dying at last without s 
penny. The child was but six years old the; 
he has been with me since.” 
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«And the child that sat beside you?” 

«That is a pet of Harvey’s, Ogden. A miser- 
able little ‘“‘natural,” as you Irish call them, 
that he found in the Orphan Asylum, and 
brought home. Harvey has a big, hot, foolish 
heart, like his father, and with about as much 
wit to guide it.” a 

Schaffer’s own house seemed to me to have 
become a sort of private Orphan Asylum. 

“Your thread of life may be nearly worn out, 
as you say,” I said; ‘‘but you mean that it shall 
be a golden thread in other lives till its end, 
doctor.” 

He took snuff, snapping the box as if annoyed. 
“No more of that, Johns. It is distasteful to 
me; besides, it is not true. I’m not a generous 
man—never was. It is pleasanter for me to 
have bright, pleasant faces about me, to be 
petted and made much of, and carefully nursed 
when I’m ill, than to drag out my old age alone 
like a rat in a hole. Besides, it costs me no- 
thing. You know I have more money than I 
know what to do with; and it will go to Harvey, 
and to Jenny Wirt and her mother when I’m 
gone. Why should they not have the use of it 


now? It must be theirs, or go to the State 
after I’m gone.” 


This idea of death had become morbid with 
my old friend, I found. He alluded to it inces- 
santly; had made every arrangement for his 
funeral, and the disposition of his personal 
effects; had made and remade them; even to 
the purchase of a coffin, which he showed me 
stored away in a closet off of the library. Apart 
from this, the doctor was a brisk, cheerful, 
Whole-hearted companion, with enough acrid 
strength under his good humor to give to his 
talk a flavor. Sometimes, I confess, the flavor 
was too sharp to be pleasant; and when out of 
humor his tongue rasped, rasped all day long. 
The servants, Harvey, Jenny Wirt, the natural, 
I, guest as I was, fell under the infliction of its 
file; only one person was exempt—Mrs. Wirt, 
& frail, bent old lady, with gray hair parted 
above a weak, perpetually-smiling face. The 
old professor, in his hottest moments, never 
forgot the grave courtesy due to her. Next to 
her, perhaps, he was most patient with the 
half-witted boy, Ogden, who hung about him 
continually, with a curious, dog-like affection, 
Spparently contented to sit for hours on the 
floor touching his feet. He was a sickly child, 
With a worn, pleading face. 

As for “the boy Harvey,” as he called him, 
(though Harvey knew more of the world, and 
is ways at twenty, than Schaffer in his old 


4ge,) as for Harvey, he proved to be very dif- 
Vou, L.—24 





ferent from the speculative, dreaming visionary 
which his guardian chose to fancy him. 

Dull in conversation, it was true; his face 
square, heavy, and unmeaning as a tombstone 
with whatever noise of talk might be buzzing 
around him; dull at his books, having stuck 
fast in the sophomore class until the doctor, 
for very shame, took him out and brought him 
along the stony path of knowledge alone, by a 
series of spasmodic jerks; with a passion for 
inventing models of machinery and tinkering 
with tools, which the old man sneered at as 
childish and imbecile. Yet Harvey Nixson had 
solid good humor and honesty in his face—in 
the very tone of his voice; a certainty in the 
little he did know, and a moderation and quiet 
self-reliance in his opinions, which forced you 
to put.trust in him in a singular degree. 

Coming home one evening with a bag full of 
game, just in time to make a hasty change in 
my dress before supper, I found an unused re- 
straint on every face about the table, except 
the old doctor’s, which had withered up into 
one of its most sour, petulant moods. 

““My uncle has met with a loss,” explained 
Miss Wirt, in a whisper, as we rose from table. 
“While he was. taking his afternoon nap, the 
chain he wears was taken from his waistcoat, 
(it was fastened to the button-hole, you remem- 
ber?) and a bunch of keys, which open his pri- 
vate drawers, was gone also. He is positive he 
left them on the table beside him.” 

‘He should be positive of nothing about it,” 
said Harvey, sharply. “It is no light thing to 
throw an implication of theft on a whole house- 
hold without due inquiry, when the servants 
are old and tried as ours. Undoubtedly the- 
doctor has himself put the chain and keys away,, 
and in his drowsiness has forgotten where.” 

“You know what J think?” said Jenny, with 
her decided little nod. ‘I have no faith in 
smothering down guilt in a household; it has 
been done too long here already. The keys 
were taken for a purpose, on that you may de- 
pend.” And with that she shut her mouth like- 
one who knows more than she will tell;: and,. 
pulling the lamp nearer, began to sew, drawing 
every stitch with a snap. 

Harvey stood watching the resolute, neat little 
figure, and the emphatic face with an air of be- 
wilderment. 

“Perhaps you are right, Jen,” he muttered: 
at last, and turned off. 

“Jenny’s quick,” he said to me afterward. 
‘She has a way of hitting the nail on the head 
while I’m maundering all about it.. It has been 
the way since we were children. Now about 
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that chain. I’ve no doubt her surmise is right; 
and there is more involved in the matter than 
I ought to speak of. Yet I dare not act on her 
suggestion; I haven’t the courage, She would 
have done it if she were a man.” 

Of course, I asked no question farther. The 
chain (apart from any secret at which he 
hinted) was a real loss to the old professor. It 
was a queer, heavy cable of dull Etruscan gold, 
which his mother had worn, and which, from 
constant use, had grown to seem a part of the 
old doctor himself. Since I had known him, a 
brisk, young fellow, a crony of my father’s, the 
chain had hung across his ruffled shirt and 
snuff-colored jacket. One or two seals were 
hung to it, and a small locket, unpretending 
trifles as to value, and always kept concealed, 
but doubtless full of meaning to the old man. 

He came in presently, and, sitting down, 
began to go over his trouble, peevishly, again 
and again. Ogden, the “innocent,” whimper- 
ing, as he listened, half from sleepiness, and 
half comprehending that his favorite plaything 
was gone. 

“He was never tired of wondering at the 
old man’s bit of foolish finery,” said Schaffer, 
stroking the boy’s light hair. ‘Go to bed, 
Ogden. But what folly in Harvey to assert 
that I could have mislaid both chain and keys! 
Well, well! no matter! I’m in my second child- 
hood, it may be; and Harvey places Ogden and 
me on the same plane. Let us have some music, 
Jane.” 

Harvey made no reply, only his grave face 
grew a trifle more vexed and anxious. Then 
he went to a corner-cupboard, and, taking out 
a large ebony flute, prepared to accompany 
Jenny, as usual. 

It was a warm evening in early autumn. The 
parlor opened on a long, low porch, outside of 
which the lawn sloped down to the river. A 
single lamp burned inside, throwing a flicker 
of light upon the two dark figures beside the 
piano; the old man, sunk in his easy-chair, and 
old Mrs. Wirt’s white hair and black gown, as 
she sat stiffly erect, her hands folded on her 
knees. 

From without, a cool breeze stole in out of the 
night, rustling the curtains, shivering through 
the great chestnut-trees that shook like giant 
shadows, and breaking their dark outlines on 
the moonlit grass into flecks of leaves and trem- 
bling lines. The music, some sad, simple, com- 
mon air, often repeated, which Jenny’s little 
skill could give with freedom and feeling, stole 
through the darkness with a curious power. It 
touched me, somehow, as operas, rendered by 





great artists, had seldom done; the fretfulness 
faded dut of the old doctor’s face, and it fell 
into a sad quiet; Mrs. Wirt, too, put her wrin- 
kled hand, in its black worsted mittens, over 
her eyes, to hide a furtive tear. 

In the midst of this silence beneath, and 
charm of the music thatg@ose above the silence, 
Harvey broke out in his most stertorious tones, 
jerking the flute from his mouth and peering at 
it closely. 

‘Well, that is the most curiously constructed 
valve I ever have seen! I say, Mr. Johns, the 
most remarkable valve——”’ 

Assuredly it was an oath which gritted out of 
Professor Schaffer’s teeth, as he got up and 
came toward us like some fiery old fighting 
hawk, whose beak was set, however weak his 
talons might be. 

“By my soul, sir, you are wanting not only 
in feeling, but in decency! I’ve heard that air 
when a woman, among the best that God ever 
made, held her breath and listened with tears 
in her eyes; and you chatter in on it with your 
damnable screws and valves! The fellow has 
not a soul above a plane. Pah!” lighting his 
chamber-candle with a shaking hand. 

“Don’t heed me, Johns, I’m going to bed. 
Good-night, madam,” with a bow to the old 
lady, and a surly grunt as he passed the young 
people. 

Harvey’s face had grown yellow; the straight, 
black brows were knitted; the broad nostrils 
pulsing fiercely; but he kept his mouth shut, 
and his eyes fixed on the window till the old 
man, with a snap and snarl, had gone; then he 
slowly unscrewed the flute, put it in the case, 
and left the room. 

Jenny sat still on the music-stool, striking 
chords nervously. She looked up when they 
were gone. 

“You are sorry for Harvey, Mr. Johns? I see 
that. But you need not try to help him, or 
smooth matters. Harvey should be more of & 
man than to be irritated by the pettishness of 
a feeble old man, who has lavished the tender- 
ness of years on him. I tell him so constantly 
to keep him quiet; and I say it to you, that you 
may not undo my work by ill-judged pity.” 

I laughed. “I will not ‘stir him up to any 
sudden mutiny’ against his allegiance to the 
doctor, or you Miss, Jenny.” 

Her color rose. She tapped the keys more 
sharply. 

‘‘He owes me no allegiance. I give hima 
little common, sensible advice, because he needs 
it. Thore is no other woman.to look after him.” 

Then, after’ pause, softening a little. “You 
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see, Harvey’s talent does not lie in—in—— well, 
books of any sort. But he has a wonderful 
knack of comprehending machinery, and an 
eager desire to make use of it; and it galls him 
to lie by here, an idle drone, for the college 
boys to jeer at as dull, when he feels as if he 
could make a mark in the world if he had his 
hands free. But my uncle will not let him go.” 

‘‘He is fond of the boy, after all; I saw that 
from the first.” 

“Foolishly fond. Harvey is more to Dr. 
Schaffer than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether,” she said, energetically. ‘But it is not 
easy for him to be kept, like a grown baby, 
about the house, with no chance of trade or 
profession, petted one day and scolded the next. 
I don’t care for that sort of treatment,” closing 
the piano. “Zama woman; but Harvey is the 
very strongest man I ever knew,” half sotto voce. 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny! It is all clear now,” I 
said to myself. <«*‘It is good for a man to bear 
the yoke in his youth,’”’ I said, aloud. «My old 


friend thinks, perhaps, that Harvey will not ¢ 


need trade or profession when he is gone.” 

‘Harvey does not build on that,” she said, 
gravely; and, bidding me good-night, went out. 

I was not sleepy; so, taking a book, stretched 
myself on a lounge beneath the lamp and began 
to read, leaving the doors and windows open, 
that the fresh night air might come in from the 
lawn. 

I grew drowsy, after an hour or two, and the 
light waxed dim; my book dropped, and I lay 
half asleep, looking out into the shadowy clumps 
of trees, and listening to the low murmur of the 
tiver, when a sudden, quick movement in the 
bushes of privet, which grew close by the porch, 
startled me. It was the figure of a woman pass- 
ing swiftly in front of the house, stooping to 
avoid being seen. 

I don’t know why the figure should have sud- 
denly connected itself, in my mind, with the lost 
keys and chain, but it did so with the quickness 
of intuition. After a moment’s pause, I rose 
and went softly out on the porch, keeping in the 
shadow. The figure had disappeared; but going 
down on the grass, and turning through the 
shrubbery to the side of the house, I saw her 
stealthily creeping before me—a small woman, 
dressed in black. I followed her step by step. 

Just where the lawn was broken by a hedge, 
dividing it from a plum orchard, there was a 
Tow of half decayed bee-hives—some new patent 
which the doctor had tried four years before, 
and which had turned out as his experiments 
in farming usually did. Long ago the bees 
had died, and the hives were left to rot in the 


sun and rain, until a trumpet-vine mercifully 
covered them with its trailing green leaves and 
scarlet blossoms. About these hives, and under 
them, was a bed of rank weeds, mixed with 
thorny bushes of the honey-locust. But the 
woman pushed her way through them, appa- 
rently heedless of torn hands and feet, stooping 
eagerly, her walk growing to a run at last. 

She reached the hives, and for a moment was 
$ hidden behind them, when my foot slipped on 
$a stone, and struck it down the gravel with a 
om that woke the watch-dog, Barr, and sent 
him howling through the lawn. 

She sprang up with a frightened cry, and 
with one glance over her shoulder at the beast, 
who was coming toward her with quick, sharp 
barks, his nose on the ground, she ran swiftly 
through the plum-orchard and disappeared. 
Barr gave chase, but I ordered him back into 
his kennel; and then, when all was quiet, made 
my way through the thistles and locusts to the 
hives. 

She had torn away the creeper from the front 
of one, and dragged off the wooden lid; and 
there, half buried in a mass of wood-lichen and 
decayed leaves, lay the steel keys and the chain 
dully shining in the moonlight. 

My next question was, what to do with them? 
The few words I had overheard from Harvey 
and Miss Wirt had showed me that some pecu- 
liar secret was connected with their loss, guessed 
by them, but which would only bring confusion 
and trouble into the family. Now I dread a 
household imbroglio, even as a spectator, more 
than I can tell; but to be dragged into one per- 
sonally, not knowing on whom the guilt was to 
fall, or who would suffer in the end, was more 
than I had moral courage to face. 

I shook the chain impatiently over my fingers 
as I carried it in, almost wishing that it had 
remained lost, and I had been spared this an- 
noyance, when a sudden thought came to my 
relief. Why not keep my own counsel? 

I hurried in, and going softly to an escritoire 
in the library, opened one of the doctor’s pri- 
vate drawers, and dropped in it both keys and 
chain, leaving a bit of paper in the crevice to 
prevent the spring lock from snapping, I knew 
Schaffer was in the habit of leaving his keys 
in these drawers, and that his siesta, the day 
before, had been taken on the library sofa. 
Then to bed, hoping my plan might succeed. 

It was late when the old gentleman came into 
the breakfast-room the next morning; the chain 
hung across his wrinkled old waistcoat, and he 
rattled the keys triumphantly in his pocket. 

“Right after all, Harvey, my boy! I found 
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them both in the library-cabinet. What a stupid 
old fool Iam growing to be! Yet I could have 
sworn I looked in that very drawer yesterday.” 

Harvey looked up with a surprised face that 
presently grew relieved; but I noticed that 
Jenny did not raise her eyes from her plate, or 
join in the chorus of exclamations that fol- 
lowed; and when she did lift her head, it was 
to give a quick glance across the table to where 
her mother sat, and then turn her keen eyes on 
the old man. 

I saw that she was not convinced. 

“TI fear,” said Mrs. Wirt, mildly, to me after 
dinner, ‘‘that the doctor’s mind is giving way. 
How could he possibly forget where he had put 
the keys?” shaking her weak head gloomily. 

“It appears to me that it is his sight which 
has failed,” said Jenny, tartly. ‘‘The chain is 
shortened by a dozen links.” 

However, be this as it might, the affair was 
no more spoken of; and before my visit was 
over was apparently forgotten. “Many years 
elapsed before it was brought to light again. 

As these years passed, I found time every 
summer to run up to Ledport for a few days 
holiday, if no more; the old doctor coming to 
the city in winter whenever the opera season 
begun, but housing himself closely from the 
sight of any of his old friends. Yeur by year 
he grew more crabbed, dreading death more, 
yet dragging it into every subject of which he 
spoke. Yet, under all, I fancied that the o'd 
man’s heart was more tender; full of a jealous, 
hungry craving for affection. He would be 
first and alone in the love of the few he cared 

‘for; he resented Jenny’s care of her mother; 
every wistful look of Harvey’s to the world out- 
side, and told me, like an angry child, of his 
suspicion that the young people had a liking 
for each other. 

“It’s the way of the world, Johns! the way 
of the world! You give your best years to 
tending and serving these young ones; and when 
you are old, they turn you the cold shouler, and 
spend all their love on each other. It’s a bitter 
pill, but I’ve learned to swallow it without a 
wry face. There’s Harvey now!” with a fresh 
burst, his face growing redder ‘What ails 
the lad that he cannot rest peaceably at home? 
When I’m gone he’ll be master; he and Jenny 
can divide it, or make a joint concern of it, 
then, as they please. But cannot he content 
himself until the time comes? It will not be 
long. Is he a pauper that he must go peddling 
his paltry screws and levers about the country ?”’ 

It was in vain that I sung the changes on the 
old theme, that boys would be boys and have 





their whims, and that Harvey’s were innocent; 
and it would be better, perhaps, to indulge him, 
and let him take out the patent for his improved 
reaping-machine, if he had so set his heart on 
it. And why not let him marry Jenny? They 
would—— 

“Would set me aside altogether! I would be 
a burden—an ogre—an Old Man of ‘the Sea in 
their home. No, Johns, it may be selfish, but 
let me indulge my selfishness at the last. I’ve 
no one to care for me but these two children. 
Don’t ask me to thrust them from me even to 
give them happiness. I’ll make it up to them 
when I’m gone.” 

None are so blind as those who will not see, 
and I never try to couch such eyes. I argued 
no farther with the doctor. 

It was in the summer following, that I re- 
ceived the letter from Harvey, telling me of 
the old man’s sudden death. He had been ill 
but a few hours, and during most of that time 
had been unconscious. 

An accident on the rail-road prevented my 
reaching Ledport until my poor old friend was 
laid to rest in this narrow house, where jealousy 
and doubted love could no longer sting him into 
impotent fury. 

I arrived on a dark, rainy day. The funeral 
had taken place that morning; the marks of 
the wheels were yet deep in the gravel before 
the door, and the earth fresh where the horses 
had torn up the grass of the lawn with their 
hoofs. When the yellow carry-all, which had 
brought me from the station, drove up through 
the buckeye grove, the shadow of death seemed 
to hang visibly over the house and the grounds; 
the sky lowered flat above, gray and solid; the 
heavy, ceaseless rain fell steadily through the 
air until the great trees bent their melancholy 
boughs beneath it, and the grass lay drenched 
and muddy. 

One of the old servants met me at the foot of 
the steps, and Harvey came hurrying out of 
the door. Men do not often work off deep 
feeling in words or looks; beyond a grave, 
almost stern contraction of his face, Harvey 
Nixon expressed no emotion. 

Years afterward, he said to me, “Men 
usually lose father and mother, and their own 
childhood, one by one. J buried them all on 
that dark October day when you came to us.” 

The house had gone back to its usual quiet 
routine; only the family had gathered into old 
Mrs. Wirts’ sitting-room instead of the library. 
They had kindled a fire, and the bright heat 
flashed and darkened cheerfully over the cozy 
little apartment, with its gay, chintz-covered 
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furniture, and the pots of geranium and wall- 
flower in the window, which nearly shut out 
the grayness and rain without. 

But a strange restraint and chill, that had a 
flavor of the grave about it, hung on the place; 
it showed itself in their pallid faces, in the 
black dresses, the strained, unnatural voices, 
the faint smell of camphor that crept in at the 
open door from the room in which the restless, 
irate, shrill-voiced little man had lain a few 
hours ago, stiff and ‘stark. 

One figure in especial struck me as the very 
essence and spirit of the dreary forlornness 
that had deadened the house—Ogden, the poor 
old professor’s protege, who had grown into an 
awkward lad with a man’s body, and a feeble 
child’s face. He sat on a low stool close to 
the fire, his hands clasped about his knees, 
giving a puny cry now and then, like an 
animal who missed his master, imbecile tears 
slipping from under his colorless lashes on to 
his cheeks. 

Mrs. Wirt had slowly sunk into a state of 
doting helplessness—the gentlest form of idiocy, 
but no less an idiot; and no less a source of 
restless care and anxiety to Jenny. 

Poor Jenny! she was a little older for these 
four years of life’s rough handling; her figure 
more compact, tight, nervous in its motion; her 
eyes eager, her mouth shut, as if to keep down 
every whimper of complaint. She had caught, 
too, the quiet manner of a woman, the manner- 
ism which women use as armor. She met even 
me with it. Only, at Harvey’s slightest word, I 
saw it melt away, her face reddened and paled, 
hereyesgrewdim. I wondered if, through their 
grief, they both remembered that the wall be- 
tween them was broken down, that henceforth 
they should be as one, to fight life’s battle. 

The supper was set in this room; it seemed 
as if we all dreaded to go back to the usual 
table, to miss the wiry little figure at its head, 
and the sharp, rasping voice, with its jokes and 
querulous laughter. 

After we were seated, a stranger came in 
and took a seat left vacant—a tall, sallow, long- 
jawed man, who carried his business unmis- 
takably written on his face. 

“Mr. Quigley, my uncle’s lawyer,” Jenny 
named him, presenting him to me. 

“And his friend,” added Harvey. “If we 
had not been able to depend on you both for 
direction and counsel, God knows where we 

would have turned now.” 

Whatever was enigmatical in this speech was 
made clear enough after supper, when we three 
men adjourned to the library. 





I had perceived a qalek, significant glance 
exchanged between Harvey and the lawyer 
when he first entered—an inquiry on the boy’s 
part, and a shake of the head on the other. 
Now that we were alone, Harvey said, ‘Your 
search has been useless? I understood that 
from your face, Mr. Quigley.” 

‘Quite useless. There is no possible place 
where a paper could have been secreted that I 
have not searched.” He turned tome. ‘It is 
the will that is lost.” 

“Lost? Impossible! No man ever so guarded 
against death and its casualties as Dr. Schaffer.” 

“There was a will,” said Quigley, slowly, his 
finger on his chin. “I drew it myself three 
yearsago. The property, as you both, of course, 
are aware, was to be divided between you, Nixon, 
and Miss Wirt—our friend made no secret of 
his intentions. There were some other bequests 
—liberal bequests. You and I, Mr. Johns, 
were not forgotten.” 

«‘When did you see the paper last?” I asked. 

“About a yearago. There were some trifling 
alterations to be made in it, and he sent for 
me. He took the will out of the cabinet in the 
library, and I supposed returned it there. I 
know it was the customary place of keeping it.” 

There was a pause. 

“You know, Mr. Nixon,” said the lawyer, in 
a constrained voice, ‘‘what the consequence 
will be, if the will is positively lost?” 

“There are no direct heirs; the property 
goes to the State, I believe?” said Harvey. 

“To the State, and the person who notifies 
the attorney-general of the death of the intes- 
tate person. If we were once satisfied of the 
non-existence of the will, you might secure that 
part of the property by yourself becoming the 
informer. What do you say?” 

Harvey’s grave face grew hot. 

“No. Ifthe will is destroyed, it must have 
been done by Dr. Schaffer’s own hands in one 
of his angry moods; and I will make use of no 
quibble of the law to gain what he denied me of 
his own free will. Any man with a brain— 
such as it is—and as stout hands as mine, need 
not be afraid of finding a living in the world.” 

“You talk like a boy, Nixon,” I said, angrily. 
“Yop have not the same chance as other men 
of your age to make your way in the world. 
This is no time for courtesy. We are friends 
enough, I hope, to speak plainly. Your educa- 
tion has been peculiar; you are fitted for 
neither a trade, profession, nor mercantile 
life; and in the line where your genius bends, 
and, I believe, bends strongly, you are shut out 
from success by a want of practical knowledge. 
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All you know is theory—And that is the fault 
of your guardian’s prejudices.” 

‘My patent?” ° 

“Ts very useful, no doubt,” said Quigley; 
‘but it requires money to take out a patent. 
The point which Mr. Johns and I, I fancy, both 
wish to make, is, that Dr. Schaffer owed you, 
owed, understand, some provision for the future; 
and that as he neglected to make it by a legal 
testament, you are justifiable in seizing on any 
means which the law provides—call it trick or 
quibble if you will—to reinstate yourself in 
your right. You agree with me, Mr. Johns?” 

‘*Except in one point,” I replied. “I think 
you are unjust to Dr. Schaffer. Take my word 
for it, Harvey, jealous and irritable as he may 
have been with Jenny and yourself, he never 
suffered his feeling to carry him so far as to 
destroy the will. You do him gross injustice— 
gross. If it is gone, it has been destroyed by 
accident; and you are doubly foolish not to 
make use of the means to aid yourself which 
Mr. Quigley suggests.” 

The young man walked hastily to the window, 
and stood there, his hands in his pockets, look- 
ing out for some time, then he turned. 

“No, gentlemen. Argue as you will, it seems 
to me a paltry trick. I cannot help my pre- 
judice. Besides, there is another person who 
had a nearer claim than I—Mrs. Wirt i 

“So, so! If you are decided, Nixon. I never 
argue in court, or out of it,” said Quigley, in a 
nettled voice, stroking his side-whiskers. ‘We 
will hope Miss Jenny will not be so Quixotic 
in her ideas.” 

Harvey Nixon’s face flamed scarlet. ‘‘Jenny? 
I said nothing of Jenny, Mr. Quigley. It is 
my wish,” with a quiet, manly dignity that be- 
came him well, “that Miss Wirt should depend 
for the future on no aid other than I can give 
her.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, and taking 
off his spectacles, rubbed them, and put them 
in his pocket. 

“It is time I was on my way to Ledport,”’ he 
said; ‘the roads are heavy with this rain. 
And I don’t see that I am accomplishing any- 
thing here. Ifyou will so far accept my advice, 
however, the loss of the will will be kept secret 
for a few days. Mr. Nixon may chang® his 
mind, or Miss Wirt may differ with him as to 
his prejudices.” 

Harvey gave a sickly smile in answer to this, 
and we went out to the porch to see the old 
gentleman mount into his buggy and drive off. 

When we were back in the library, and seated 
by the fire, I put my hand on his knee. 








w ~~ 

“Now, boy,” I said, ‘“‘you will listen to a 
little plain common sense, by virtue of my gray 
hairs. To-morrow you and I will undertake 
this search; and if we do not succeed, what do 
you propose todo? No theorizing now; plain, 
practical plans. You are going te support your- 
self, and Jenny as your wife—how?” 

“IT will get work, any work, until I can take 
out my patent. Then my fortune is assured.” 

“Perhaps. And in the meantime—— No, 
Harvey; for yourself you are your own mas- 
ter; but you shall not drag Jenny down into 
poverty for a selfish whim. By the will which 
Dr. Schaffer made I was appointed her guar- 
dian, and I will insist that you suffer her to 
become the informer, and receive whatever 
quota of the estate will be due to her,” 

There is no need of going over our argu- 
ments. Enough to say, that the matter was yet 
undecided the next day, and the will not found, 
in spite of our anxious search, in which Jenny 
had assisted. 

Toward evening—another damp, dull even- 
ing—the sound of wheels was heard, and soon 
after old Mr. Quigley entered, with a look of 
annoyance and defeat on his face different from 
yesterday’s. 

We were in Mrs. Wirt’s sitting-room, the old 
lady herself having gone to bed. 

The lawyer unbuttoned his coat, and sat down 
rubbing his knees at the fire, complaining of 
the unseasonable November rains—a month too 
soon. 

Jenny’s knuckles beat a low tattoo on the 
table, her face looked pinched and white. 
Woman-like, she had no patience to wait for 
ill news. 

‘What is it?” she said; ‘‘you have worse 
tidings than the loss of the will?” 

“Yes, I have. We have been outwitted. In- 
formation has already been given in Harrisburg 
of the death of your uncle intestate. I received 
a telegram an hour ago to that effect.” 

«And the informant?” 

«A name unknown to me. John Surratt.” 

“And to me,” said Harvey. ‘Dr. Schaffer 
must have destroyed the will some time ago, 
and this man has been cognizant of the fact 
by some means,” 

‘‘But who is the man?” I demanded. ‘“Led- 
port is not so large a place that you should not 
know any one here for even a day.” 

“What does it matter?” said Jenny, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘My uncle had many scientific friends 
and correspondents unknown to us. So the last 
chance is gone!” 

She got up and walked to the other end of 
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the room; then suddenly opening the door, 
went into the library. After a pause I fol- 
lowed her. f 

She was sitting by a table, her face buried 
in her hands. I was an old man, and I thought 
the child was fond of me. My very heart was 
sore to see a young thing suffer, as her colorless, 
sharp features told me she had done of late 

“Jenny!” She started up. 

“Uncle George!” She had called me so when 
she was a child; but when this trouble began 
to make her old and formal, had dropped the 
old name. 

“It is you, uncle George? I—I thought it was 
Harvey—and I don’t want Harvey to see that I 
care for the loss of this money.” 

I put my hand on her head. 

“Harvey does not see what it is worth.” 

“No,” with a half laugh breaking through 
her tears. ‘‘He’s as simple as a child about 
some things—I’m not. He think she can work 
for——” 

“For you both?” 

“Yes,” her face growing beautiful with its 
shy pride and blushes. ‘Poor Harvey! But 
that’s all over. I will leave here to-morrow— 
I and mother.” 

‘“Where are you going, child?” 

“To P I have a friend there, who will 
find me a situation as book-keeper or clerk in 
a store, and provide us with lodgings. I can 
make enough to keep mother from want, and 
that—that——” breaking down, ‘is all I care 
for.” 

“Ts it, Jenny? Poor child!” 

After all, what had she done that a woman’s 
birth-right should be taken from her? That in- 
stead of a happy wife and mother’s life, she 
should look forward to growing old and soured 
with drudgery, with a shop for her day’s home, 
and a room in a cheap boarding-house at night; 
and with only the dreary prospect of the same 
dull routine, day after day, as years went on. 
Did not she think of all this? I stroked her 
hair gently. She let her head fall on the table, 
and sobbed like a very child. 

“It’s only mother I ought to think of,” be- 
tween the sobs. ‘+I used to think Harvey’s plan 
might come true; but it’s too late—too late. 
My temper won’t bear poverty. I’m not like 
amiable, softer women. I’m growing sour and 
nervous with even this year’s trouble; and after 
awhile I should not be the kind of woman Har- 
vey would wish to marry.” 

Now there was a great deal too much truth 
in this, which only made it the more bitter. I 
could say nothing. 





Well, the next day passed without any change. 
Jenny was obliged to defer going until the fol- 
lowing morning, owing to some delay of the 
trains. Harvey had plead and argued with her 
in vain, and conquered at last, (as her quiet 
will would always conquer his;) had gone to 
the village, refusing to bid her good-by or God 
speed. 

“She had better have trusted to my right 
arm,” he said to me, hotly; whereat Jenny, 
when she heard it, only gave a miserable smile. 

“Poor Harvey! His right arm will hardly 
sustain himself and his patent,” she said. 

After I had finished making my arrangements 
with -her, and bidden her good-night, we came 
out of the library somewhat abruptly, and stum- 
bled over poor Ogden crotched near the door, 
on the floor, after his usual fashion. 

Jenny stooped, and put her hand kindly on 
the natural’s head. 

“Good boy! good boy!” she said, absently. 
“Tt is time you were in your room, Ogden, 
child.” 

“What is to become of him, by the way?” I 
asked. 

‘‘His mother—we never knew before that he 
had a mother—sent for him. When I am able 
I will do all I can for him,” with a change of 
color. 

I walked with the boy down the hall, looking 
curiously into the vacant face, and wondering 
where the complete soul was hidden, of which 
so small a part found expression, when a bauble, 
which he held in one of his hands, caught my 
eye. It was the fragment broken from the old 
Etruscan chain, the dull, massive links shining 
red in the lamp-light. 

I did not ask him any questions, only took it 
from him, at which he gave a feeble, frightened 
cry. I carried it tomy own room and threw it 
on the table. It was a trifle, and the thoughts 
which it suggested not much more weighty— 
only these: that the boy, whom we looked upon 
as but an idiot, had had wit enough to commit 
the theft, and cunning enough to conceal it; 
that Harvey’s and Jenny’s suspicion of him had 
been turned aside by my miserable ruse; that 
this bit of chain had been kept for the sake of 
his own vanity, and the remainder, with the 
keys, for another person. 

The inference was, which slowly suggested 
itself, more important. Ogden was an agent, 
and, if the chain had been taken by this means, 
why not the will? 

I started up, alone as I was, and began pacing 
up and down with excitement. Who was so 
likely to know where the paper was kept as the 
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“natural,” who lay unnoticed at the old doctor’s 
feet, like a dog, most of the time? 

At the time of his sudden death, keys and 
cabinet were alike unnoticed—Ogden going in 
and out as it pleased him. It was impossible— 
the train of suppositions chasing each other 
through my brain—the boy could have given 
information in Harrisburg by the telegraph; 
the person acting there must have done it in 
the hope, and not the certainty, that the will 
had been abstracted. It was, then, still in 
Ogden’s possession—and where would he be so 
likely to conceal it as in the old hiding-place? 
A meager chance—the very barest of possi- 
bilities. But the garden was but a stone’sthrow 
off—it was only five minutes wasted—and I 
clapped on my old felt hat, threw my coat on, 
and was down the hall, and half way to the 
hives before I had done reasoning against the 
folly of going. 

Harvey came up, after all, the next morning, 
to bid Jenny good-by. I left them alone in 
the library and went into the sitting-room, 





where old Mrs. Wirt sat mildly smiling, her 
baggage all around her, and a black traveling- 
case in her hand. They came in at last, Har- 
vey’s face pale, his jaws set. Jenny trying to 
carry it off with a merry laugh and gay little 
manner that had something ghastly in it. 

“Come, motner!” she said, ‘‘the carry-all 
is waiting. Good-by, Mr. Johns! Good-by, 
Harvey! Some day—some day———” then turned 
away with a laugh more pitiful than any cry. 

Harvey Nixon stood silent, leaning against 
the door, lis eyes on the ground. 

“Tt is not easy,” he said to me, when I 
touched his arm, in a dull tone, as if not know- 
ing he spoke, ‘‘to be a man, and as impotent as 
Iam. To think of all I lose to-day for the 
lack of a few dollars——” 

‘There, child, show him that, and ask him 
if he will accept any quibble of the law to-day?” 

Then I hurried out of the room, but not soon 
enough to miss hearing her startled cry, anda 
moment after, the words, ““Jenny! My wife, 
Jenny!” 





MY GUEST. 


BY LIZZIE JUDSON. 


I wear the wing of the Southern breeze, 
As it flutters amid the orchard trees, 
And scatters the blossoms about like snow. 
I know it has swept o’er the glassy pool 
That lies, like a prarl, in the forest cool, 
Where shadows are always flickering so. 


And I see where its airy footsteps pass, 
As the daisies nod in the meadéw-grass. 
But the stately lilies are bending low, 
While softly ’tis folding its wing to dry 
The tear in the violet’s sweet blue eye, 
That is always melting with secret woe. 





Now the trembling leaves of the aspen sigh, 
As though it were sick, and ready to die, 
While the unseen presence is drawing near: 
And the curtains stir within the room; 
It is full of a faint and sick perfume 
Which my dying roses lavished here. 


And, oh! very sweet is its airy kiss 
To a brow that is hot and fevered like this; 
And the cheeks that burn with the fever glow, 
By the spirit hand so lightly pressed 
On my trobbing brow, I know my guest 
Must pity the heart that is aching so. 





SHADOWS. 


BY KARL DEWEY. 


SHapowWs are drowsing, Marion, 
Around the meadow-stile. 

Time was when you loved to brighten them 
With the sunshine of your smile. 


Shadows are draping, Marion, 
The garden-ash in gray. 

Time was when your presence gilded it 
With the radiance of day. 


* 
Shadows are bringing, Marion, 
The nightingale again. 
Time was when he hushed his roundelay, 
To hearken to your strain. 





Shadows are luring, Marion, 
The owlet to his seat. 
Time was when your laughter frightened him, 


Back to his lone retreat. 


Shadows are veiling, Marion, 
Your dusty harp in gloom. 

Time was when its music floated through 
The shady, darkened room. 


Shadows have stolen, Marion, 
Across my lonely heart, 

Oh! send one ray of hopefalness, 
From the Heaven where thou art. 





“ANNABEL CARR’S CHRISTMAS.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER. 


“‘Snaut I drive home now, ma’am?” 

“Not quite yet, James. ToS ’s toy-shop 
first; it is Christmas-Eve, you know.” 

It was Christmas-Eve, though the sober ser- 
vitor in the sober house of the orphaned heiress 
had almost forgotten it; and now respectfully 
looked ihe astonishment he felt at seeing his 
unmarried, childless mistress descend from her 
dignified state in the gloomy, family coach, to 
join the jostling throng, busy with babyish 
trifles in S——’s gayly-filled rooms, and ‘“de- 
mean herself” by standing, side by side, at his 
crowded counters with the German grocer, or 
the big Irish laborer, who, pipe in mouth and 
hands in pocket, were chaffering over sixpenny 
toys for their barefooted offspring at home. 

It was Christmas-Eve, indeed; for although 
the early twilight of the December day had 
hardly fallen, the shops were brilliantly illumi- 
nated, displaying the gay stores within, and 
from their plate-glass windows a broad blaze 
of light streamed upon the crowded pavement, 
trod by hurrying groups of people full of the 
pleasant importance and busy eagerness of the 
occasion. Tasteful devices in Christmas greens 
and flowers, for the adornment of rooms and 
tables; luxuries for the palate and the person; 
pretty bits of ornamental furniture for the 
cheerful parlor or nursery at home—quite ne- 
cessary to their completeness when you thought 
about it; splendidly bound books and music, 
and choice engravings, and gorgeous pictures 
in more gorgeous frames; rich jewelry and or- 
naments, and keepsakes elegantly set; pet birds 
and animals, and hot-house plants in full bloom, 
and wonderful pieces of mechanism, with every 
artistic and charming novelty that could attract 
the eyes, and draw money from the purses of 
the belated buyers of presents, were assembled 
in and about the “fancy store,” before which 
James, the coachman, drew rein in obedience 
to orders. 

Miss Carr descended from the carriage, hardly 
touching her pompous servant’s arm, and en- 
tered the open doors of the establishment, her 
heavy black dress sweeping with a majestic 
grace behind her as she crossed the pavement, 
her tall figure and distinguished air, making her 
way among the crowd within. But not even 
she could command the instant attention of the 





dealer, or his clerks, besieged by their army of 
customers; and, drawing her sables closer about 
her shoulders, she quietly drew aside, awaiting 
her turn. 

There was much in the scene before her to 
attract the pleased observation of one even as 
cold and indifferent as common report held her 
to be. She was very handsome; of a delicate 
blonde beauty; pale and fair, and high-bred, 
and haughty-looking; but there was something 
weary and pensive, even sad, in the droop of 
her exquisite lips; the fall of her long-fringed 
lashes; the look of her lovely eyes as she 
watched the eager, happy groups about her, 
Husbands buying pretty trifles for their wives; 
wives seeking appropriate gifts for their hus- 
bands; husbands and wives together plotting 
pleasant surprises for “grandma,” “aunty,” 
and ‘the children;” the rosy children them- 
selves brought (oh, glorious moment!) to assist 
the deliberations of bewildered parents; and 
led about, uproariously rejoicing, with their 
arms full of many-colored treasures. Grandpa 
on a private foraging excursion, his pockets 
stuffed with the absurdest and most fragile of 
toys; or with grandma, spectacled and smiling, 
and equally absurd in practice, assisting him to 
empty his purse and fill the stockings at home; 
bachelor uncles stranded among the costliest 
wares the shelves contained, and bunglingly 
dropping everything they bought; cherry- 
cheeked sisters and aunties, armed with mys- 
terious baskets, and purchasing with judgment 
and discretion the fruits of well-earned expe- 
rience; and a few lonely, little creatures, unat- 
tended by older persons, who had wandered in 
to gaze at the tempting array, or make their 
own small bargains. Among these were two 
who particularly attracted Miss Carr’s atten- 
tion from the first. 

They were pretty little girls of eight or ten, 
small and slight, but very gracefal, standing, 
hand-in-hand, in wrapt admiration before o 
wonderful golden bird on a wonderful artificial 
tree, who, being wound up by the proprietor of 
the shop, flapped his wings and sang in a most 
delightful manner. From their similarity of 
size, and the perfect resemblance between them, 
they were evidently twins; and there was no 
possible difference to be observed, ges in 
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the expression of the sweet little faces; one 
might have stood for ‘‘Allegra,” and one for 
‘¢Penserosa;’”’ and that was all. Just now, in 
their mutual animation and pleasure at sight of 
the bird, even this slight distinction was lost. 

They were simply, but tastefully clad in 
dresses and cloaks of dark blue, whose tasseled 
hoods, lined with white, fell jauntily from the 
plump, childish shoulders. Their little, round 
hats, bound with velvet and plumes of the same 
shade, were set upon a cloud of fair, soft hair, 
which not stiffly brushed into trained ringlets, 
or gathered into elaborate nets, but waving and 
curling, floated free and loose, after the charm- 
ing fashion of the present day, and formed a 
fitting frame-work for their lovely faces. Their 
pretty feet were laced into high, well-fitting 
boots; their little white hands were provided 
with neat kid gloves. It was evident that their 
wardrobe had been supplied by a proud, and 
loving, and artistic hand, but that it lacked 
wealth, and failed in another kind of care, was 
still more plain. Their garments, though so 
rich in'color and elegant in shape, were of the 
coarsest and cheapest of their kind, apparently 
bought “ready-made,” and already falling out 
of repair, as ready-made garments will, without 
the watchful eye and needle of the ever careful 
*‘mamma,”’ whose mission is to mend. Without 
any mark of neglect or bereavement save these, 
and their presence unaccompanied at such a 
place and time, there was something about the 
lonely little figures that said, ‘‘motherless,” as 
plainly as words could have done to the gazer’s 
heart and eyes. 

Her beautiful eyes still fixed on the beautiful 
children, Miss Carr’s mind had gone back over 
more years than they had lived, to the period 
of her early girlhood, where the only daughter 
of wealthy and indulgent parents, whose extra- 
vagant idolatry of their heiress had made her 
willful, reckless, selfish, and spoiled, she had 
committed the first great error of her life. A 
childish love-affair with a handsome, young 
collegian, who had little more than his boyish 
beauty, and a pittance left by his deceased pa- 
rents in the hands of a guardian, which would 
just carry him through his professional stu- 
dies, to offer to the daughter of the Carrs—was 
by them discovered and forbidden, and their 
disobedient child sent away, as a measure of 
precaution, to a distant school. 

The willful girl had no thought of yielding 
her romantic dream go readily. Opposition had 
only inflamed her to rebellion against the pa- 
rental authority never so rudely exercised be- 
fore. Coaxing and bribery gained over the 





friends under whose escort she traveled, and 
who believed with her that Reuben Carr could 
not, eventually, refuse anything to his petted 
daughter; by their connivance her lover joined 
her on the road, and they were married as soon 
as they reached Philadelphia. 

Even Annabel’s daring courage failed her 
before the confession to be made to her father, 
when the rash deed was done, and she had re- 
course to a deception that soon became sys- 
tematic. By the aid of the friend who came 
with her to attend the same school, she kept 
up @ steady correspondence with her parents; 
received from them her regular allowances of 
money, and returned certificates of her pro- 
gress in her studies, which had been obtained 
blank by some underhanded process, and filled 
in with her own name as required. 

The. young husband should not have coun- 
tenanced this deceit; but he had little choice 
in the matter, and his boyish passion for his 
imperious idol made everythitg she did appear 
right in his sight. He had sacrificed all his 
own prospects, such as they were, and con- 
tentedly entered the drudgery of an account- 
ant’s office to support her. After the first burst 
of youthful extravagance was over, in which 
they had lived “en prince” at the best hotels, 
and bought whatever pleased their fancy, till 
their joint stock of money was entirely gone, 
and they had contracted some debts besides. 

In her careless, pettish certainty of ultimate 
forgiveness, Annabel had little scruple in writ- 
ing to her deceived, indulgent parents for sup- 
plies as often as she wanted them; yet by-and- 
by her expenses began to outrun even this 
liberal income. Wholly inexperienced and 
helpless, in the hands of the sharper persons 
with whom they had to deal, the childish pair 
displayed about as much knowledge of economy 
and management as David Copperfield and his 
Dora, and came to grief accordingly. 

They did not attempt the hazardous experi- 
ment of housekeeping; but gradually descended 
from the fashionable boarding-houses, in which 
their married life began, through all the gra- 
dations of such places, to the single “room” let 
to lodgers, who took their meals at restaurants, 
or otherwise provided for all their own wants, 
by an elderly Irish lady in one of the most 
obscure streets of the city. 


Bitter, bitter end of romance! The delicate 


darling of Reuben Carr’s palace-home had now 
to prepare her own daily bread, such as it was. 
No fresh, sweet air, or sunlight ever visited the 
dingy court where she lived; through the long 
summer days she used to push back the hair 
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from her heated forehead, as she sat by her 
little window busy at some unwelcome task, 
and long, half deliriously, for the fair, green 
fields and dark oak avenues of her father’s 
stately country-seat, where she had been used 
to go every season at this time to gather health 
and strength. 

She had written home that they were not to 
expect her for the holidays, as she had accepted 
the invitation of a fellow-pupil, and should re- 
main in the city on a few weeks’ visit. Great 
as was the disappointment and indignation of 
her parents at receiving such news, it was less 
than the agony of grief and pain in which she 
had penned the false statements. The school- 
year was over, and she knew how they had 
looked forward to seeing their darling at its 
close. Their hearts could not ache in receiv- 
ing as wildly as hers in ending the letter that 
told the deceitful story ; poor, cowardly, wrong- 
doing child! 

Sometimes she thought she would go home, 
after all, as the prodigal son did, and own her 
fault, and ask forgiveness, begging them only 
to take her back again, and let the past be for- 
gotten. She had grown peevish and petulant, 
by turns angry and sullen, with her boyish hus- 
band; and the love that had danced so lightly 
over the sunny waves of prosperity, was fast 
dying out now in their poverty and pain. Re- 
criminations and complaints, and passionate 
reproaches took the place of the tender words 
and lovers’ looks of their happier days; the 
little room was darker, with the discontented 
misery of its occupants, than even with its 
wretched surroundings. Day by day the poor 
boy she had married, buttoned his fine well- 
worn coat over his sinking heart with a would- 
be resolute uir of manly pride, and slowly de- 
scended the dirty stairs to the sound of his 
wife’s convulsive weeping; and night after 
night he dejectedly crept back, fagged and 
weary, to bear as patiently as he might, the 
querulous complainings with which she re- 
ceived him. 

To him, of course, fell the moral respon- 
sibility of all the wrong and error. He had 
taken this poor, feeble, spoiled, inexperienced 
child, from her luxurious home and loving 
friends; exposed her to trials she was not fitted 
to endure; burdened her with his poverty and 
loneliness; encouraged her in a system of de- 
ception that was adding daily fresh pangs to 
the unhappy hearts of both; and now, in his 
remorse and sorrow, he would have gladly borne 
the whole penalty of their united transgression, 


yet sometimes failed in patience and temper to | 





bear with the weak, fretful creature who tried 
so sorely the heart that loved her dearly still. 

The long fever of anxiety and suffering was 
telling on her sadly when she fell ill, and for 
many weeks lay in half-delirious stupor, utter 
weakness, and in great peril of her life. Of 
course, no communication could be maintained 
with her parents; even their letters, full of 
anxious inquiry into the causes of her silence, 
coming thick and fast, were tossed aside un- 
heeded and unread by the lonely watcher at her 
pillow. The physician who nominally attended 
her, came but seldom to that poor place, doubt- 
ful for his bill; the nurses had retired indig- 
nantly at the end of the first week when their 
wages were not forthcoming; and the poor 
young husband had been obliged to resign the 
position which was now their only means of 
support, to take his place by his darling’s bed- 
side, and listen, in the silence of the night, and 
through the breathless, feverish day, to her 
delirious appeals against him, and piteous cries 
for the parents she had cruelly deceived and 
deserted for his sake. 

Her parents, meanwhile, in a maze of wonder 
and conjecture, had written to the persons with 
whom she was supposed to be staying, and re- 
ceived answers that utterly dismayed and con- 
founded them. With one accord they resolved 
to start for Philadelphia, and learn the truth at 
once. Arriving there, they were still more 
confused and distressed by the result of their 
inquiries. She had never been at the school— 
she was wholly unknown to the people whom 
she had proposed to visit. What answers were 
these? The unfortunate father was wholly dis- 
concerted, as frequent interviews with both the 
principal of the school, and the heads of the 
family whose name she had used, convinced 
him that some gross deception had been prac- 
ticed by his missing daughter. 

Her present whereabouts was yet more diffi- 
cult to discover; and her one friend and confi- 
dant, who alone held the secret of her disap- 
pearance, and could have enlightened him on 
other points, glad, no doubt, to get away from 
the coming difficulty, was absent on a lengthened 
summer tour. Patient inquiry and investiga- 
tion at last revealed the cause of Annabel’s 
conduct; but no clue could be found to her latest 
residence; and it was only by putting the matter 
into the hands of the police that the young couple 
were traced to their dingy lodging-room in the 
Irish tenement-house. 

I cannot describe the utter distress and de- 
spair of the unhappy parents on finding their 
daughter in this wretched state. Weak, worn, 
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and pallid—the shadow only of her former self 
—hardly recognizable as the bright girl they 
had parted from less than a year before; her 
beauty gone, her youth and strength all wasted: 
her poor form stretched prone and helpless on 
its miserable bed; tended lovingly, indeed, but 
inefficiently by the one heart-broken watcher 
who stood sentinel there. All thought of in- 
dignation and anger against their erring child 
disappeared at first sight of her condition; but 
its force was gathered on the head of the pale 
figure that bent above her, scarcely less pitiable 
an object, with his worn and haggard face, his 
air of hopeless dejection, his mute anguish of 
penitence and patience. 

Without a word of explanation or recogni- 
tion, he was instantly deposed from his place, 
and the new nurses proceeded to erase him 
from his wife’s existence, as they had super- 
seded him in her affections. The invalid’s 
mind, though no longer wild and wandering, 
was more than childishly weak and injured by 
long sickness and depression; she welcomed 
her parents with feeble cries of joy, as if they 
were her saviors come to resoue her from that 
abode of misery and pain. With querulous 


tears she clung to them, beseeching them to 
take her away from all its horrors and remem- 


brances; to forgive her; to carry her home. 
She never asked for her husband, or expressed 
any desire to see him; she never spoke of her 
little twin children, who had been put out to 
nurse, and whom she had never seen; she 
seemed to wish to blot out the past year, with 
its sufferings, utterly from her memory, and be 
again what she had been before its disastrous 
experiences were endured. 

Her parents gladly favored such a wish—it 
agreed well with the plan they had formed for 
her future. They hushed her piteous appeals 
with the tenderest caresses and promises; and 
no harsh reproaches for the cruel wrong she 
had done them then, or ever after, passed their 
lips. Their stern, enduring anger was reserved 
for him who, they believed, had led her to its 
commission ;, and parental partiality held her 
wholly guiltless of an error that had been more 
than half her own. 

Surrounded by the luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed, and which her feeble state re- 
quired, carefully nursed and tended, her mind 
again at ease, and all hurtful or disagreeable 
associations suppressed, she gradually reco- 
vered strength and spirits, and was soon able 
to bear removal to more suitable lodgings, and 
finally to travel for change of air and scene, 
recommended by her now attentive physicians. 





No painful parting took place between the 
young husband and wife; she had turned from 
him with weary aversion, as one of ihe ele- 
ments in her past unhappy life, and given her- 
self wholly to her parents; and he did not follow 
her to her new abode, or thrust his unwelcome 
presence on her sight from the day when she 
left her old room and him, with as much indif- 
ference as any distasteful object in it. 

But one interview was held by the haughty 
Carrs with their rejected son-in-law—an inter- 
view in which he was as stern and cold as they, 
and proudly refused all assistance for himself 
and his abandoned children. He agreed quietly 
to all their other plans; he had no wish to hear 
again of the weak, childish wife, whose deser- 
tion had cut him to the heart; he did not pro- 
pose to hold any future communication with 
her. He was quite content to accept the sepa- 
ration her friends desired, and would consent to 
a divorce on any grounds they chose to allege. 
He was willing to be henceforth dead to her, 
and to the past of their life together. None 
could ask or obtrude less upon his wealthy op- 
ponents than this haughty boy; and an impulse 
of pity almost softened their hearts, as they 
turned away and left him standing, unflinching 
and erect, with his poor, white face fixed in its 
resolute endurance, and a look of lonely suf- 
fering in his dark averted eyes. 

After some weeks of desultory travel, which 
restored, in a measure, Annabel’s health and 
strength, they took her home again, and thence 
sailed for Europe, where they remained for five 
years. At first sending her to the best Conti- 
nental schools; afterward making the “grand 
tour” in a leisurely, luxurious way, and spend- 
ing unheard-of sums on the altar of their re- 
covered idol. Three years after their departure 
a divorce, quietly pronounced in an obscure 
court, had set her legally free; and the family 
wealth and influence had closed the lips of the 
few to whom the history of that year of absence 
was known. No whisper of the truth had ever 
reached her own circle; and when she returned 
from her sojourn abroad, it was to find herself 
flattered, and feted, and followed as the greatest 
heiress and beauty in society; at liberty to ac- 
cept the attentions so many were eager to offer, 
and- remodel her broken life again by a more 
prudential match than that half-forgotten dis- 
ruptured connection—if she would. 

She did not feel herself free to marry—her 
heart seemed dead to love; and the bitter memo- 
ries of the past stood guardian over ber bright 
possibilities of the future. She had many bril- 
liant offers, which her parents did not press her 
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te accept—the subject was never mentioned be- 
tween them; they seemed content to keep their 
restored treasure, and thought only of so filling 
her life with affection and enjoyment as to leave 
no room for regret and retrospection. If her 
cheek ever paled, or her spirits flagged, they 
were ready with tender caresses, with some 
new device or pleasure, to drown remorse and 
bring forgetfulness; and in the dizzy whirl of 
the existence that opened upon her, it was diffi- 
oult to find a moment undedicated to some gayer 
occupation than that of brooding over long-com- 
nitted errors and mistakes of the past 

If she suffered, what she felt no one knew; 
those who alone had the right to penetrate the 
secret recesses of her heart, shrank from break- 
ing the silence that had lain between them since 
the day that they had found and reclaimed her 
in her need; and she dared not ask herself what 
was the feeling that filled her eyes with tears, 
as she watched young mothers with their little 
children, girls with their lovers, proud wives 
with fond husbands; domestic and social hap- 
piness in all its shapes of love and tenderness. 
She, upon whose life had fallen this curse of 
everlasting loneliness by her own act and deed, 
had no right to envy these their blessed lot. 


She had hardly yet begun, shielded by her pa- 
rents’ watchful kindness, to pay the penalty of 


her fault, the penance for her sin. A long 
future of suffering must still be in store for one 
who had wrecked her own peace and that of 
others so cruelly. 

She thought sometimes of those helpless, de- 
serted children—worse than motherless, since 
their mother lived, and yet forsook them—with 
& pang of actual physical pain, so sharply and 
keenly it struck through her heart, as she fan- 
cied them dying of her neglect, pining and 
perishing in their lonely orphanage. All her 
secret, persistent efforts to trace them had 
utterly failed; they had disappeared from her 
life as she from theirs; angels unrecognized, 
they had once knocked at the door of her heart, 
and cast out in the cold and darkness of the 
world, had forsaken her forevermore. 

She thought, too, of their father—the beau- 
tiful, bright boy she had loved and married, 
and burdened with the heaviest grief humanity 
tanknow. She remembered his gentleness, his 
tenderness, his faithful devotion, his patient 
kindness, that bore with her weak irritability 
and injustice so sweetly—his suffering and sac- 
tifice so manfully endured in the time of their 
deepest trouble. Too late she recognized the 
noble character which she had never appre- 
tiated in those days of childish feebleness; too 





late she felt the fervor of that love which she 
had so lightly forfeited; too late she owned 
the value of that heart from which she had so 
wickedly and wrongly separated her own; gone 
now forever from her path, the jewel she had 
idly cast away that might have been so proudly 
worn! Her womanly nature had been growing 
as her mind gained strength through all these 
silent years; the temporary hardness and blind- 
ness of her willful youth had passed forever; 
in utter desolation and despair she now re- 
pented the sins and follies of the past. 

She had been two years an orphan, alone in 
the world; and those two lonely years, the first 
in which she had been left free to her error 
and its expiation, had been passed in weary self- 
introspection and useless repentance. People 
said that grief was doing in her a merciful 
work; that sorrow had made her sweeter; that 
suffering was purifying and ennobling her. 
Perhaps—but it was wearing her life away. If 
haughtiness and pride were departing, so, too, 
was the strength that had sustained them. 

This then was the story that was filling Miss 
Carr’s mind as she watched the lovely chil- 
dren; these were the thoughts that fixed her 
beautiful eyes on them with a passion of re- 
morseful tenderness, such as I hope my readers 
may never feel, as they clung together and 
laughed, and whispered over the wonders they 
had found. ‘‘So might my little children have 
been,” she thought; ‘so might my darlings 
have looked, and spoken, and moved, and I been 
a proud and happy woman in their love, and in 
their father’s trust.” An irresistible impulse 
prompted her to approach them, and taking 
their white hands in hers, and looking fondly 
in their fair, little faces, to ask their names. 

‘Anna and Alice,” they answered. 

She dared not inquire further—the words 
would not pass her lips; and while she still 
trembled and hesitated, and the children still 
gazed up at her with their clear, innocent eyes, 
the shopman came to know her wishes. She 
had quite forgotten the object of her coming; 
but bought the toy that had given the twins such 
delight, paid for it, and put it into their hands. 

‘We cannot take it,”’ the sweet voices said in 
concert, ‘Papa would not be willing.” 

“You must—to please me. If papa objects, 
you can bring it to me to-morrow, No. 4 —— 
square. I should like to have you come and 
tell me. You will not forget?” 

Miss Carr’s proud face wore a look of win- 
ning, pleading sweetness, her eyes were dewy, 
wistfal, and tender, bent on the beautiful chil- 
dren. For the first time a difference of opinion 
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seemed to exist between the twin sisters. One 
had made a movement to return the offered 
gift—the other clasped it closer. Their deli- 
berations were suddenly interrupted, and they 
left her with a smiling good-night, in obedience 
to a signal from some person at the door; but 
turning quickly, she could only distinguish a 
dark figure among the crowd outside, who, with 
a hand of each in his own, rapidly led them 
away. 

James, the coachman, was sorely astonished 
when his mistress came forth at last, followed 
by no bundles of purchases; and hurriedly en- 
tering her carriage, ordered him to drive on 
slowly, keeping in sight a group that occupied 
the pavement a few yards in advance. She 
was watching them eagerly from within, and 
checked him sharply before a church—her own 
—brilliantly lighted for the Christmas-Eve ser- 
vicg, and thronged with worshipers. 

The thrill and tremble of the organ stirred 
the air; the triumphant sweetness of the “‘Gloria 
in Excelsis”’ rose above its melodious tones; the 
vestibule echoed to the sweep of rustling silken 
garments, the soft tread of hurrying feet. Miss 
Carr alighted, and spoke to her bewildered ser- 
vant with a haste and agitation he had never 
known in her before. 

«You can go home now,” she said, ‘‘and re- 
turn for me after the service is over. You know 
at what time to come?” 

‘But Mr. Kenneth, Miss?” 

‘‘Must dine alone, unless he prefers to join 
me here. In that case you may bring him back 
at once.” 

She left him without further words, passing 
in, and looking anxiously about her; but the 
little group she sought was already lost to view 
among the crowd of strangers which the beauty 
of the music always brought hither at holiday 
time; and, gliding quietly among them, she en- 
tered her own pew, and bent her head for a 
moment in prayer, whose intense earnestness 
of supplication came from the soul like a wail- 
ing cry for mercy at the foot of the throne be- 
fore which it knelt. 

She rose up pale and tearful, but more calm, 
and looked about her, while the glorious notes 
of the anthem were ringing in her ears. The 
church was a very old one, built in the fashion 
of a day long gone by—the rich and massive 
taste of a previous century. The pews square, 
wooden stalls, above whose panels the heads 
only of the occupants could be seen; the chan- 
cel, the pulpit, the communion-rail, the heavy 
galleries, and organ-loft,-were all of dark, old 
oak, black and shining with age; the deep- 





arched windows were richly set with jewel-like 
panes of stained glass; bright rays of blue, and 
gold, and scarlet, surrounding the mild faces 
of saints. The polished floor was innocent of 
a carpet; only the private pews were invaded 
by the wealth and luxury of modern worship- 
ers in the shape of crimson cushions, rugs, and 
hassocks, and velvet-bound and gilded Prayer- 
Books. The whole interior was lavishly and 
tastefully decorated with evergreens. Vines 
trailed ulong the high backs of the seats, fes- 
tooned the galleries, and were wreathed about 
the pillars and chandeliers; little trees of sym- 
metrical shape and aromatic fragrance, were 
set at intervals along the borders of the aisles; 
the chancel, the windows, the memorial tablets 
on the walls, were garlanded with green; the 
glittering pipes of the organ peeped from an 
arbor of glossy leaves; the gaslights flickered 
and blazed, embowered in sprays of living ver- 
dure. It was as if ‘*God’s first temples” had 
come to beautify the fane built by human hands 
alone, and raise an altar worthy of His praise. 

Many persons neglected their devotions to 
watch the pale, beautiful face of the heiress, as 
she stood in her place beneath the tablet to the 
memory of her parents, looking like a fair 
statue against the dark background of the 
forest of evergreens. She, herself, tried to be 
forgetful of the present, and of the motive that 
brought her here; tried to follow the raptur- 
ous swell of the music, and hear the rejoicings 
in heaven that celebrated this festival day; 
tried not to trace a dim profile beneath the dis- 
tant gallery; not to hear a childish voice in the 
last chant sung by the whole congregation; 
tried not to feel that dreamy, exalted pleasure 
in the fancies these sounds and sights evoked; 
in the enchanted atmosphere, the warm air, 
the strange aromatic odors of the pines, the 
mellow murmurs of the organ. In a blind, im- 
perfect way, she did acknowledge her Lord; 
she did praise and worship in his temple; she 
did rejoice that he was born—Prince, Prophet, 
Saviour, Star of Sinners, Redeemer of the 
World. She could have wept for joy as the 
majestic chorus broke forth, and rose and 
swelled along the hollow dome; but, oh! her 
heart lay heavy in her breast through all, and 
she felt that for such grief as hers alone that 
star had never risen. 

The service over, she followed the rest of the 
congregation from the church without another 
glimpse of those for whose sake she had entered 
it, and in due time found herself at home. 

Her cousin, Kenneth, awaited her; a large, 
fine-looking man, whose somewhat strongly- 
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marked features and fresh complexion attested 
his Scottish origin. He met her kindly with 
the genial greetings of the season, that fell 
pleasantly on her ears in that lonely, silent 
house, and still keeping her hands in his, led 
her to a seat. 

“I got your message,” he said, “but could 
make nothing of it. You are late, and pale and 
cold, and your eyes have a look of trouble. Tell 
me truly, Annabel, what detained you?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, “that you would 
care to hear, or I to tell. Only the old story— 
the time of light, and joy, and peace come to 
others, and not to me; they sit in the sunshine 
of life, while I seem to wither in the shade. 
But never mind my complaints, I am a little 
tired and nervous, that is all. Thank you for 
your Christmas wishes, they are the first I have 
had to-day.” 

She sank back in her chair, looking weary 
and dejected. Kenneth Carr observed her with 
close attention, and once or twice moved as if 
to speak, but always checked himself before 
the words, whatever might be their purport, 
had passed his lips. 

“You have dined?” asked Annabel at last, 
rousing from her sad meditations and lifting 
her heavy eyes. 

“Yes, under protest to Mrs. Braithwaite; but 
she said it was your order, and I dared not 
oppose you both. She is a regular dragon, that 
woman; couldn’t you have found a more lenient 
ruler for yourself and your household?” 

“She is very faithful and good to me.” 

“And you—will you take nothing? Can you 
live on air?” 

“Nothing at present, thank you. I have-no 
appetite.” 

“Annabel,” said Mr. Kenneth, suddenly 
drawing his chair closer to his cousin’s, and 
bending over her as he took her hand, ‘‘it is 
quite certain that you are in an unhealthy 
state of mind and body, and need care and 
watching, which I stand ready to offer. Do 
you remember my uncle’s wish? I have called 
to-day to bring up the subject for the last time 
before abandoning it forever, according to your 
decision. Can you consider and answer the 
Now, or shall we wait still longer before coming 
to any agreement on this point?” 

“TI have already decided,” she faintly replied. 

“You need a protector,” Mr. Carr went on, 
as if he had not heard her, ‘a guardian who 
can shield you against much that is painful in 
your present life—I can give the help you need. 
The arrangement would seem fair enough at 
first view—we are old friends and relatives, 





our interests are identical, our tastes and sym- 
pathies harmonize, our position and fortune 
are not disproportioned; we are both past the 
foolish, romantic season of early youth, but not 
of genuine and deep attachment; apparently 
we might be very happy together as married 
happiness goes. But with all there is some 
secret obstacle—in your mind or life, not in 
mine—that makes against this fortunate con- 
summation.” 

The heiress did not answer. Large tears had 
gathered under her eyelids, and were rolling 
down her pale cheeks. Her cousin observed 
her with pity, that had in it a shade of satis- 
faction. 

«I have done very wrong to distress you so!” 
he cheerfully exclaimed, dropping her hand, 
and springing up from his seat with alacrity. 
“Pardon me, and let us drop the subject till 
you are better able to discuss it; you are ill 
and nervous, and I have shown very bad taste 
in introducing an exciting topic. Let me tell 
you a piece of news by way of changing the 
conversation. I have met to-day an old friend 
of us both, whom I have not heard of for ten 
years. I have seen Francis Archer.” 

Her white lips dropped apart in the momen- 
tary struggle for breath, as a flood of wild emo- 
tion rushed over her soul. Her cousin’s voice 
went on, sounding loud and clear above the 
tumult in her brain. 

“You ought to remember him well,” it said, 
“for you were very fond of him once; and I 
have conveyed many a tender note from your 
hand to his, when I was a college boy—for 
which my uncle, Reuben, would have owed me 
small thanks, had he known it. But I suppose 
all that is changed; since your grand schools 
and grander travels, your triumphs abroad and 
at home, you have quite forgotten him, and 
would hardly care'to hear of his welfare now?” 

“I do!” she gasped. ‘Tell me.” 

“He is very much altered,” Mr. Carr re- 
sumed, gravely. ‘He is no longer the fresh, 
handsome boy you knew when you were a 
willful school-girl, cousin Annabel, but a grave, 
care-worn man, who has had his own fight to 
make in life, and has not been too successful, I 
fear. Heaven knows I would have helped him 
to the utmost of my poor power, I and many 
others; but all our efforts have failed to find 
him out since he disappeared so strangely ten 
years ago-—for we loved him too dearly to lose 
him lightly. And now he -has ‘returned—from 
abroad, he says, and everywhere wanderings, 
as wild as Cain’s—we must not let him escape 
us any more.” 
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**He has married again?” 

“You knew of his marriage, then?” I fancy 
there was some trouble, some weary heart- 
sore connected with it, for his face fell as I 
asked after his wife. He had invited me to 
see his family—two lovely little girls as ever 
you met; they board at a private house in 
B—— street, and ‘take care of their father,’ 
poor little things! and I thought I should like 
‘to know the mother; but he said they had lost 
her in infancy, and looked so sad I did not dare 
to question him. Well, what is the maiter? 
Where are you going now?” 

“I must go to him! I must go!” 

* Annabel!” 

“He is my husband—those children are mine! 
I knew it! I was sure of it! I was wrong; I 
was weak, culpably weak—wickedly wrong. I 
deserted and forsook him in his need. All 
these years I have mourned and repented in 
secret, and sought for him in vain. Let me go 
and kneel down at his feet, and ask his forgive- 
ness and die.” 

“I think it very likely you will die first, if 
you excite yourself so. Listen! Frank Archer 
is no longer a gentleman—as the world holds 
such; in station, I mean—for of true gentle- 


manhood he was always the perfection, thank 


heaven! but a poor clerk in A & Rk "3 
counting-house by day, an artist toiling over 
his canvas by night, to get bread for his little 
daughters. Your youthful folly is not known; 
you can let the whole thing pass and not de- 
scend from your own station to meet him. 
Think of the gossip, the scene, the ‘esclandre,’ 
even if he forgive you, which I doubt.” 

She had glided by him quite gently, and, 
fully dressed, was passing out of the house 
again. With some difficulty he overtook her, 
and drawing her arm through his, led her along 
the now deserted streets, to a very obscure and 
ungenteel quarter of the town, where she had 
never been before, and of which she hardly 
knew the name. An ordinary two-story brick 
dwelling, it seemed, contained the objects of 
their search—for the cross-looking landlady 
who let them in, recognized Mr. Carr, and 
glancing at his companion with some curiosity, 
ushered them up stairs. 

The door of one of the two small rooms 
occupied by the lodgers was ajar, and, pausing, 
Annabel peeped in at the lighted interior as 
she might have looked through the golden gates 
of Paradise. It was high festival with the in- 
mates, for a bright fire was blazing in the little 
grate, and the twins were hovering over it, elate 
at being allowed to sit up till this unusual hour, 





and, with neat linen aprons tied over the blue 
dresses, were getting ‘‘papa’s” supper. Papa, 
himself, was stooping over his easel, for this 
holiday time was no holiday to him—a grave, 
thin man, worn and harassed-looking, but with 
beautiful hazel eyes that lighted up brilliantly 
whenever his fairy daughters came near him, 
and a smile sweet as awoman’s. Some attempt 
had been made to give a festal air to the room. 
Mrs. O’Brien’s faded furniture was arranged 
in precise order; the coarse carpet was dis- 
played to the best advantage; the little, white 
beds were made; the tea-table set with scru- 
pulous neatness; a few flowers in a cheap 
vase; a sprig of Christmas green adorned the 
mantle; and close beside them, where they could 
turn to admire in the intervals of the tea and 
toast, stood the master-piece of the golden bird 
and artiticial tree, that had been presented to 
them by the beautiful lady at the toy-shop. 
They were deeply confabulating over this, when 
they were disturbed by a swift rush of silken 
garments, a noise of bursting sobs, and that 
very lady had fallen by papa’s side, her head 
drooped to his knee, her haughty bearing gone, 
able only to utter her pityful pleading, ‘Oh, 
Frank! forgive me!” 

How could he forgive her? Well, I don’t 
know. Perhaps her beauty, her grief, her real 
repentance did much, memories of a love not 
quite forgotten more, to touch and sway him in 
that trial-hour—for her wealth, I am sure, 
weighed nothing in the balance of the decision 
he made. And then, in all those years, Frank 
Archer had learned to be a Christian, and had 
the recollection of deeper wrongs than he had 
borne, to soften his heart. He had heard, too, 
not in vain, the thrilling sweetness of the Christ- 
mas hymn, and the “peace on earth, good-will 
to men,” was sounding still in his ears. He 
raised his weeping wife with a word and look 
of full and free forgiveness that fell like balm 
upon the wounds of years, and calling his pretty 
children—for the last time his alone—led them 
and left them in their mother’s arms. 

Christmas evening found the old family man- 
sion of the Carr’s brilliantly illuminated and 
decked in festival array, and clothed with con- 
tentment within. Mrs. O’Brien had lost her 
lodgers, and the great house had received them 
—the poor artist as its master, the twins as its 
hopes and heirs; for Annabel’s own white- 
haired minister had wedded her again to the 
lover of her girlhood, and in the simple evening 
dress, her children clinging about her knees, 
her husband at her side, her mourning lsid 
away forever from form and heart, she felt 
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herself forgiven, and almost too happy for this; and praise. There is no question of wealth or 
world. But she will not wish to leave it, for poverty now between these two; in Annabel’s 
the ties that bind her now are strong, and not} new humility she has laid it, with her whole life, 
to be lightly broken. At each recurring anni- 3 at the feet of the man she wronged. But, since 
versary, as she walks up the chapel-aisle lean-$ he became so rich, has grown‘famous, too, and 
ing on that kind, supporting arm, or Eoicaiol bids fair to amass a fortune equal to his wife’s, 
a Christmas-tree for her lovely daughters, her by the sale of his charming pictures. 

thankful heart is singing a sweeter carol than This was the story of “‘ Annabel Carr’s Christ- 
the choristers, and beating full of love, and joy, > mas.” 
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PLEASANT—VERY! 


BY CLARA B. HEXTH. 


Crose the blinds, and draw the curtains; When you have a book instructive, 
Every one will think we’re gone; Full of sparkling gems of thought; 
Banish every smiling sunbeam, And in some enchanted castle, 
On this lovely Summer’s morn. Which the author’s fancy wrought, 
Now bring Tennyson or Browning— You have lost yourself in splendors, 
(Her’s, I mean, I like them best ;) Never known to earthly kings. 
And we'll read awhile together— While deep buried in oblivion, 
Read, and think, and talk, and rest. Lies each thought of mundane things; 
Oh! I revel in these poemns— Every tiresome eare so banished 
They are always new to me; That it does not dare intrude, 
And I long to see in Nature, While you feast your soul in plenty, 
All the wonders poet’s see. On the sweet, delicious food. 
(Now, is that a carriage stopping? (Hush! call back your scattered fancies— 
Say I’m sick, or sad, or weary! Some one’s gone, or going to marry, 
Must Icome? Oh! what a bother! And your sympathies are wanted— 
This is pleasant—very !) This is pleasant—very !) 


Come, Janet, ’tis just the morning When, with pen or pencil seated, 
For a quiet, pleasant walk; Some bright ideas in your brain, 

Iam weary of the ceaseless, Which you wish to catch, while passing, 
Tiresome din of idle talk. Lest they never come again. 

Get your hat, the day’s hefore us, And they come, whole troops together, 
And I know what we will do; Pleasant fancies, quaint and true; 

°Tis the time for laurel-blossoms, And you haste to bind their pinions, 
And I’ve never been with you. Lest they vanish like the dew. 

And I think there must be strawberries ; Or, perchance, when memory aids you 
Tis a pleasant place to go; With her magic wand and power; 

And, if no one comes tg hinder, And you wish, in her sweet presence, 
It will be a treat, I know. All your cares to lose an hour; 

(Hark! is that the dogg-bell ringing? Then comes one brim full of gossip, 
Run, Janet, “?Tis Mrs. Berry— All the day they mean to tarry; 

Bag and baggage!” Yes, I know it! Banish thought—come, patience, help us! 
This is pleasant—very !) This is pleasagt—very ! 
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A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 


BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


In quiet hour of eventide, 

When modest flowers ’mid leaflets hide, 
And twilight lingereth faintly ; 

Dim its bright form revealing, 

Humbly a child is kneeling, 
Breathing a prayer, sweet, saintly. 


In lulling tone her voice doth flow, 
And stirreth, as a rose-leaf low, 
Mildly in prayer soft breathing. 


“The dim night falleth slowly! 
Father! on bended knees, lowly, 
I seek Thee through the dark shade; 
Meekly she bends her tender brow, Let Thy love fail me never, 
And presses soft, in earnest vow, Guard Thou a child forever, 
Her gentle palms upheaving; Trusting in Thy aid!” 
Vor, L.—25 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Mrs. SavaGeE was in a state of continual un- 
happiness. When a really good-hearted woman 
swerves from the right path, either from policy 
or interest, she is sure to be the greatest sutferer 
of all the parties in interest. She saw her son 
come in and go out with that restless, dejected 
air which often follows a great disappointment. 
He took no interest in his old pursuits; and all 
the sweet confidence which had existed between 
the mother and son was swept away from their 
lives. This sprung mostly out of her own self- 
consciousness. She knew that her own ruthless 
influence had broken up the best hope of his 
young life; and remembering that cruel inter- 
view with Anna Burns, would not look her son 
squarely in the face, or soften his melancholy 
with sweet caresses, as a good mother loves to 
give while comforting her son. Horace felt 
this, and it made him feel still more desolate. 
He congratulated himself that his mother was 
ignorant of the humiliating attachment he had 
formed, and gathered up all the strength of his 
manhood to meet the life which lay before him 
divested of half its bloom. 

Better than he thought Mrs. Savage under- 
stood allthis. She saw that it was no capricious 
liking that her son had to deal with; and, spite 
of herself, the sweet face of Anna Burns, in its 
sad, pleading humility, which was, after all, 
more dignified than pride, would present itself 
te her memory; and in spite of the intellect 
which still protested that shg had done right, 


ealled her a household traitor, an unnatural 
mother, a hard woman, and some other harsh 
names, that she would have been glad to forget. 

Then there was the certainty that Georgiana 
Halstead never would be her son’s wife. Mrs. 
Savage had loved this bright-faced girl with 
unusual tenderness; and this conviction was a 
bitter disappointment. Altogether, things were 
taking an unsatisfactory course with her—and 
she was a most unhappy woman. 

One day when Horace came in from business, 
and was going, as usual, to his own room, Mrs. 
Savage called to him with a quiver of suffering 


2 





in her voice, that made him pause half way up 
the stairs and turn back. 

“Is there anything the matter, mother?” he 
said, entering her pretty sitting-room, stifily, 
as if he had been a stranger. 

Mrs. Savage remembered the time when he 
would have come in with a laugh, thrown him- 
self on the stool at her feet, and with both arms 
folded on her lap, told her of anything that was 
uppermost in his heart. She sighed heavily, 
and a weary look of paim came into her eyes. 

‘““Oh, Horace! why is it that we seem so 
strange to each other?” 

“Strange are we? I had not thought of it, 
mother.” 

He was surprised and touched by her mani- 
fest unhappiness. Absorbed in his own thoughts, 
he had scarcely noticed that she was not as 
cheerful as usual. 

‘Dear old pet,” he said, making a strained 
effort at playfulness, “‘what has come over 
you? Is it because her inhuman son has been 
making a wretch of himself? Come, give him 
a kiss, he is sadly in want of it.” 

Mrs. Savage kissed him on the forehead with 
quivering lips; and flinging herself back in the 
chair, burst into a passion of tears. 

The startled son threw his arms around her. 

«Why, mother, mother! what is the meaning 
of this?” 

Mrs. Savage, superior woman as she was, 
answered like the most commonplace female 


2in the world. 
the heart in her bosom rose up against her, and : 


‘‘Oh, Horace! I am sure you hate me!” 
‘Hate you? Why, mother, what have I done?” 


‘Nothing! Nothing in the world! It isl 
that am to blame!”’ 
«But there is no blame between us. If all 


this is about Georgiana Halstead, do understand, 
once for all, she does not want me, and never 
cared for me in the least, only as a playmate 
and sort of brother. In fact, she is almost 
engaged to young Gould.” 

“T know it, I knowit! Shetoldme. Every- 
thing goes wrong! I am the most unhappy 
woman in the world!” 

‘Who makes you so unhappy, dear mother!” 
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She looked at him earnestly through her 
tears, gave a hysterical sob, and sat upright in 
her chair, resolute and proud of lodk as he had 
seen her of old. 

‘* Horace, do you love that girl, Anna Burns?” 

Savage started up, and his face flushed 
scarlet. 





«‘Mother!” 

‘‘I knew all about it almost from the first, 
Horace.” 

“You? And said nothing. That was kind. 
Is it this which has troubled you so much?” 





“Yes, it has troubled me—I am so sorry.” 

‘Do not reproach me, mother. It is the first 
time I ever went against what I knew would be 
your wishes. You are right, there can be no 
happiness in going beneath our own grade in 
life; but she seemed so refined, so innocent, and 
good. I think a wiser man than I ever was 
would have been interested. I had hoped that 
this little shame of my life would never reach 
you or my father.” 

“He does not know it; but Ido—I do! Tell 
me, Horace, for you have not answered my 
question yet. Do you love this girl?” 

“JT did love her dearly—better than my own 
life!” 

“And now?” 

“Tf you know all, mother, why wound me 
with that question?” 

“Because I wish to know—because I must 
know.” 

“She has the power to give me terrible pain, 
mother; beyond that I will say nothing.” 

“But you did love her?” 

“T have said so.” 

‘And but for her unworthiness would love 
her yet?” 

“We need not speak of what will be. 
is misery enough in what is.” 

“Sit down, my son, in the old place, at my 
feet; then turn your eyes away. I do not like 
you to look at meso. Nowsay, if this girl were 
all you first thought her to be, would you 
marry her?” 

“What, against your censent, mother?” 

“I did not say that. Ask your own heart, 
Horace; was the love you felt for this girl such 
as runs through a man’s whole life; such as 
leads him to make all sacrifices in its attain- 
ment ?”” 

“Yes; if ever a man loved honestly and de- 
votedly I did. But it is all over now.” 

“But you are very unhappy?” 

‘Very.” 
“Will you never forget her? Oh, Horace! 


» 


There 





will the old times never come back to us?” 


“IT cannot tell, mother. When the heart has 
been betrayed into giving itself up entirely, the 
reaction, if it ever comes, must be slow and 
painful.” 

‘*Horace!” 

‘*Mother!” 

“I—I wish to see you happy. My heart 
aches for you. I would do anything rather 
than see you looking so dispirited.” 

“But you cando nothing. Yes, yes; Ishould 
not say that. Love me, and bear with me 
awhile; this cannot last forever.” 

“With you, perhaps, not; but with me it will 
last forever. My son, it is your mother who 
has done this. She is the person you ought to 
hate. Anna Burns is guiltless as an angel. I, 
your mother, say this; and you must believe it.” 

‘Mother, mother! are you getting insane?” 

‘“‘No, Horace; I heard of this’ attachment, 
and condemned it. My pride was wounded, 
my ambition thwarted: I thought Georgiana 
loved you, and that this girl had come in her 
way to cause all sorts of unhappiness. I ap- 
pealed to her generosity. I told her that 
nothing on this earth should win our consent 
to your marriage with her. She told me how 
young Ward had persecuted her; and I, un- 
womanly, ungenerous woman that I was, bade 
her leave you in doubt, that you might be 
shocked out of your love. She pleaded, she 
wept, she protested, but gave way at last, and 
pledged her word to avoid you, and leave the 
suspicions in your mind to rest there.” 

«Oh, mother, mother! this is terrible!” 

“I know it, boy; but it is all true. 
forgive me!” 

Savage was standing before his mother, white 
as death, but with a glow of deep thoughtful- 
ness in his eyes. 

«And she is innocent?” 

“As an angel, I do believe. Innocent even 
of guessing the evil thoughts you had of her. 
The worst she dreamed of was, that you sup- 
posed her capable of marrying that young 
scapegrace.”” 

«‘Thank heaven for that! She will not have 
felt the insult so deeply! But I was cruel with 
her, the innocent darling.” 

‘No, it was I who was most cruel. I, who 
forbade her to explain; I, who left her, broken- 
hearted, to struggle against her honest affection, 
and the shame of which she was unconscious. 
Can you ever forgive me, Horace?” 

“Forgive you, mother? Is that a question 
which you should ask of your son? The ques- 
tion is, will Anna Burns ever forgive me?” 

“She will—she must. I will go to her. I 
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will humble myself as is befitting one who has 
given way to her pride cruelly as I have. But 
first, Horace, say that you will forget this, and 
love me in the old way?” 

Bright tears were in those fine eyes, the 
sympathetic mouth worked with emotion. That 
look of yearning entreaty went to the son’s 
heart; he knelt by her side, kissed her hands, 
her forehead, and the eyes which were still 
heayy with repentant dew. 

‘Forget it? Oh, mother! how can I forget 
this nobility of soul which gives back the bloom 
to my life. It was love for me that made you, 
for a time, less than yourself. That I will 
forget.” 

**And love me dearly, as of old?” 

“‘Indeed, and indeed, I will.” 

“This love of Anna Burns must not make 
you forget me.” 

The lady said this with a piteous smile. It 
was hard to give him up. 

‘‘Mother, do you love my father less because 
of me?” 

“No, no! How should I?” 

‘Love, like mercy, is not strained, mother. 
The heart that can feel it at all in its perfection, 
grows larger and grander with each new object 
of affection.” 

The mother’s face became luminous with one 
of those smiles which flood all the features with 
sunshine. She fell forward upon her son’s 
bosom, sighing away the last remnants of her 
unhappiness. 

“God bless yeu, my son! I will love Anna 
Burns dearly for your sake!” 

**May I go to her now, mother?” 

“Not yet. Wait a little till I have prepared 
your father. He knows nothing. When you 
see her again it must be with full authority.” 

“You are right, mother. I am happy, and 
I can wait!” 

A servant opened the door, bringing in a card. 

“Mr. Gould—what can he want of me, I won- 
der?” exclaimed the lady, looking at the card. 

“I will leave you to find out,” answered 
Horace, kissing his mother’s hand. 

Scarcely had the son disappeared from one 
door, when old Mr. Gould came in through an- 
other. He was grave and quiet, not to say 
stern, in his manner toward the lady who came 
forward to receive him. With that old-fashioned 
formality which is so pleasant in a gray-headed 
man, he led Mrs. Savage back to the seat she 
had left, and drew a chair close to it. Then he 
began conversing with her in a low, earnest 
voice. She heard him at first with a little sur- 
prise; then her interest deepened, the hot color 


came and went in her face; and more than once 
she broke out into exclamations that seemed 
half pleasure, half disappointment. When the 
old gentleman arose she gave him her hand, 
which he bowed over with a reverence which 
was not without grace. 

“T rejoice that you come too late,” she said, 
smiling upon him. 

“And soam I. Such things bring back one’s 
old trust in human nature.” 

“T, at least, ought to be thankful that all the 
atonement in my power was made in time,” she 
said, graciously. 

“You will all be punctual. I am an old 
business-man, remember, and shall expect you 
at the moment.” 

‘¢You can depend on us.” 

They shook hands at the door with great cor- 
diality, and the old man smiled as he went 
down the steps. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue Burns family had moved into that pretty 
cottage, and were all assembled in the little 
dining-room which opened on the flower-gar- 
den, and from which it was festooned in by a 

sdrapery of vines, which filled the balconies 

with delicious green shadows. There was no- 
thing very splendid about this new home; but 
it was, for all that, the prettiest little place you 
ever set eyes upon—and the scene within that 
dining-room a picture in itself. There sat tho 
old lady, at the head of the table, with a preity 
china tea-set before her, and the whitest of 
linen cloths falling from beneath the tray to- 
ward her lap. Opposite her sat Anna Burns, 
looking pale and sweetly sad, for the heartache 
never left her for a moment; but with a smile 
always ready for little Joseph, when he told of 
some episode in his active young life, or boasted 
in his bright, childish way of the papers he had 
sold. Robert listened to him with a paternal 
smile on his young lips; and the dear old lady 
had a gentle word to say with every cup of tea 
that her little hand served out so daintily. 

While they were occupied at the tea-table, 
Georgiana Halstead came up the garden-walk, 
treading lightly as an antelope, and smiling to 
herself only as the happy can smile, She 
snatched at some of the flowers as she passed, 
and came up to the window forming them into 
a bouquet, with which she knocked lightly on 
the glass. 

Anna arose from the table, and went out to 
meet her friend with a wan smile on her lips, 
which seemed but the shadow of that which 





beamed over Georgie’s whole face. 
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“Come this way, Anna, I have something to 
tell you. Out here, where this pyramid of white 
roses can hide us from the window. I would 
not have them think there was anything parti- 
cular for the world.” 

The two girls went down the walk, and shel- 
tered themselves behind the rose-bushes as they 
talked together. 

‘Anna, I have something to tell you. Don’t 
look frightened; it’s nothing bad—at least I 
don’t think it is; but—but things will turn out 
so. You know about young Mr. Gould, don’t 


you?” 
“Oh, yes! He has been so good to our 
Robert. I have seen him, too.” 


“Don’t you think him very—ihat is, rather 
handsome?” 

“Indeed, I do—very handsome.” 

“TIT am glad; that is, I thought you would 
think so.” 

Here Georgie began to blush, and pluck at a 
branch of the rose-bush with great energy. 
Anna saw that the secret, whatever it was, 
struggled in her throat; and, with that gentle 
tact which is the very essence of refinement, 
went on with the conversation. 

“Mr. Gould has been so very considerate 
about our Robert. It was only yesterday he 
doubled his weekly pay,” she said. 

“Oh! he’s generous as a prince! 
Anna?” 

Georgie took off her glove, and extended a 
little hand which blushed to the finger-tips as 
it exhibited a ring, in which was a single dia- 
mond limpid as water, and large as a hazel-nut. 

“Why, that is the engagement-finger!” ex- 
claimed Anna, surprised. 

“Yes, it is the engagement-finger. 
it on!” 


Look here, 


He put 


Anna turned white as snow. 

“He! Who—Mr. Savage?” 

She spoke with sharp agony, forgetting even 
that young Gould had been mentioned. 

“Mr. Savage? No, indeed! -He never cared 
a fig forme. This ring—a beauty, isn’t it?—was 
put on my finger last night by Mr. Gould.” 

‘‘And are you really engaged?” 

“That is exactly what I came to tell you. No 
one else has been told as yet; but I could not 
exist without having some one wish me joy—so 
I came to you. Papa and dear old grandma 
will give consent this morning.” 

‘“‘Are you certain of that?” asked Anna, with 
a sigh. 

“Oh, yes! everything is right there. Asking 
is only 4 form.” . 

“I—TI am glad, very glad,” said Anna; but 








her voice trembled, and she felt ready to burst 
into tears. 

Georgiana looked at her earnestly. She had 
a vague idea that something had gone wrong 
between her and Savage, but was all in the 
dark regarding the particulars. 

«But you look so sorrowful, Anna. I thought 
to give you pleasure.” 

“Tam not sorrowful—at least not very. About 
you and Mr. Gould I am glad as glad can be; 
indeed, indeed Iam! Only you know one gets 
a sorrowful look after—after so much trouble.” 

“But your troubles are all over now.” 

“Are they? Oh, yes! we are very well off. 
You don’t know the difference. Somet:mes, 
when I awake in the morning and see such 
hosts of leaves trembling about my window, it 
seems unbelievable there is a Wistaria that has 
climbed up the balconies: to the third story, 
leaving wreaths of purple blossoms all the way. 
Sometimes it seems impossible that such things 
can be for us.” 

‘‘But they are, and better things are coming, 
I feel sure of it; only get that sad look off your 
face, Anna. I cannot bear to be so happy, and 
see you going about like a wounded bird. Now 
kiss me, dear, and then we will go tell grand- 
ma.” 

Anna kissed the sweet mouth bent to hers, 
and the two girls went into the house. One 
smiling like a June morning, the other smiling, 
too, but with a look of suppressed tears about 
the eyes. Mrs. Burns had left the breakfast- 
table, and was waiting for their visitor in the 
little parlor, framed in by the open window like 
one of those delicious old German home-pic- 
tures, that seem so real that you feel the poetry 
in them, but cannot, for the life of you, tell 
where it lies. She came forward to meet Geor- 
giana, with her hand held out, ready for the 
good news so eloquent in that beautiful young 
face. 

“I know it is something pleasant,” she said, 
smoothing the pretty hand that lay in hers, 
warm and fluttering; ‘‘tell me, dear.” 

“Yes, grandma, I come for that; but—but 
how to begin.” 

She laughed sweetly, blushed, and looked ap- 
pealingly to Anna. The secret was harder to 
tell than she thought for. 

“Grandmother, she is going to be married; 
only it is a secret with us, remember. It is to 
young Mr. Gould.” 

“Young Mr. Gould!” repeated the old lady. 
“What, the young gentleman who came here? 
No, it was to the other house.” 

“Yes, grandma,” said Georgie, smiling afresh 
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amid the crimson of her blushes, ‘‘I—I am sure 
you like him.” 

“Indeed, Ido,” answered the old lady. ‘Why 
should any one doubt it?” 

She spoke seriously, and with a certain in- 
tonation which surprised both the girls. 

‘And he thinks so much of you,” cried Geor- 
gie. ‘“‘As for Robert, I really believe no brother 
ever loved a little fellow better.” 

‘“‘He is very kind,” answered the old lady; 
and, for the first time in their lives, those two 
girls saw a shade of sarcasm on that dear old 
face. It was very faint, but they did not like it. 

«“‘T—I am almost afraid that you do not like 
him,” faltered Georgie. 

“It would be unjust if I did not,” answered 
the old lady, sadly. ‘‘He was not to blame.” 

‘‘Not to blame, grandma?” repeated Georgie, 
amazed. 

“Did I say that? Well, of course, he is not 
to blame for anything, especially for loving our 
own home-angel!” 

‘There, that is a dear, blessed, darling old 
grandma again! ‘Why, you haven’t kissed me 
yet, or wished me joy, or anything!” 

**But I will—I do. There!” 

The soft lips of the old lady were pressed to 
Georgie’s forehead, those old arms folded her 
close. 

**God bless you, dear! God forever bless both 
you and him!” 





Georgie, rather ashamed of herself, went 
home, wondering what it was which gave that 
sad, wistful look to Anna Burn’s eyes; and 
coming generously out of her own happiness 
far enough to wish that everything had gone 
right with young Savage, that Anna might have 
been married on the same day with herself. 
She wondered if nothing could be done to bring 
this about. Why was it that Savage had said 
nothing to her of late? It saddened her to 
think that Anna was given up to such depres- 
sion of spirits when she was so happy. 

‘But it will not last,’ she said to herself. 
“‘Only think how miserable I was only a little 
while ago. Why, it was like wrenching at my 
own heart when young Savage came with his 
confidence and wanted me to help him. But 
there was a difference. He did not love me, 
and he did love her. I wasn’t to go on adoring 
him after that, it would have been wrong; and, 
after all, I wasn’t exactly the girl to degrade 
myself in that way. Now I really do wonder 
how it happened that I cared for him so much. 
Certainly he’s handsome and gentlemanly; but 
Mr. Gould Dear me! it’s fortunate that 
I’m alone, or people might read what I think 
of him in my face; but, as Robert says, he is 
splendid.” 

Georgiana went home with such thoughts as 
these fluttering through her head, like hun- 
ming-birds among roses. In the hall she met 





“Thank you, grandma—thank you.a thou- $ Miss Eliza, who seemed in a great flutter of ex- 
. : 2: 
sand times; that was just what I wanted to 3} citement. 


make my joy complete. Ah! here comes Robert, 3 


” 


“Come in here,” said the spinster, leading 


with his face all in a glow. What, are those }the way into a half-darkened drawing-room. 


flowers for me?” 

‘I should like to make them prettier; but 
time is up, and I must be off. Here is some of 
grandma’s rose-geraniums, and all the blossoms 
from my own heliotrope. Good-by, Miss Geor- 
gie. Young Mr. Gould raised my salary last 
week. Isn’t he splendid?” 

Georgiana caught his face between her two 
hands and kissed him on the spot. It would 
be difficult to decide which of those two young 
faces was the rosiest when those hands were 
withdrawn. The truth was, if Robert had 
an earthly divinity it was the young lady who 
had just kissed him. So he went away with a 
glow upon his face, and a warmer one in his 
heart, wondering if there was another boy in all 
Philadelphia who could have been so honored, 
and wishing the whole earth were covered with 
rose-geraniums, heliotrope, cape jasmines, and 
blush-roses, that he might scatter them under 
her feet and catch the perfume as she walked 
over them. 





‘““What do you think has happened? Old Mr. 
Gould is here closeted with mother. What could 
it be about? Have you any idea, Georgie? Just 
feel my hands how they tremble. Isn’t it thrill- 
ing when a young girl like me feels that two 
people are settling a destiny of love for her in 
a close room? Tell me, dear, which is it do 
you think? Has the elder gentleman struggled 
against the passion in his bosom, and resigned 
me, with a wrench of the heart which will be 
felt through his whole life, to the intense ado- 
ration of his nephew—or has he come to plead 
for himself? Heavens, how the doubt agitates 
me!’ 

“Is old Mr. Gould with grandmama now?” 
inquired Georgie, glad that the half light con- 
cealed the expression of her face. 

“Yes, yes! Hark! he opens the door; his 
tread is in the upper hall—on the stairs. It 
comes nearer. Support me, Georgiana.”’ 

Miss Eliza curved downward and hid her 
face on Georgie’s shoulder. 
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“Oh, Georgie! do rot let him come in. This 
emotion—this wild, young heart will betray 
itself; and he must not know how I adore him.” 

““Which?” questioned Georgie. 

“Which—which? Why, the one that has pro- 
posed. How can you ask such questions? Thank 
heaven! this heart has strength and breadth, 
and—and capacities; ‘but what is the use of 
talking to a child to whom love is, as yet, a 
mystery folded in the bud—while with me it is 
a full-blown flower? Ah, Georgie! congratulate 
me.” 

Again Miss Eliza threw herself slantwise on 
to Georgie’s neck, and heaved a billowy sigh. 

“Ob, aunt Eliza, please! you are so heavy,” 
pleaded the poor girl. 

‘“‘Heavy! When my whole being is one bright 
wave of bliss; when this great love rises, full- 
fledged, from my heart, like a bird of paradise, 
with all its golden plumage full of sunlight. 
Go, child, go! this full soul must seek sympathy 
elsewhere. I will seek my mother, kneel at her 
feet, and seek the maternal blessing, while she 
tells me which it is.” 

Away Miss Eliza sailed into her mother’s 
room, which she entered with clasped hands. 

“Oh, mother! have you no news for me?” 
she cried, falling on her knees before the old 
lady, who would have been surprised, if any- 
thing about Miss Eliza could surprise her— 
‘“‘spare these blushes, and tell me at once.” 

“Well, Eliza, it can make no difference; 
though, perhaps, it would have been best to 
have consulted with your brother first.” 

“Then it is positively true; he is to be con- 
sulted; that point is settled. Oh, my heart! 
my heart! Forgive me, mother. You said that 
he was to be consulted; just have pity on a 
poor young creature, who sges her fondest hopes 
vibrating in the balance, and tell me all. Come 
now.” 

“There is not much to tell, Eliza; nothing, 
indeed, which you must not have expected.” 

“T did—I did.” 

“Mr. Gould came to ask my consent.” 

“Yes, yes. Go on.” 

“How impatient you are, Eliza! He came 
to ask my consent to his marriage with Geor- 
giana.” 

Miss Eliza fell forward, with her face in the 
old lady’s lap. She shook her head violently, 
her shoulders heaved, and smothered sobs broke 
out of all this commotion, like gusts of wind in 
astorm. All at once she started up and pushed 
the hair back from her face. 

“T see—I see,” she cried, “he has done this 
to clear the path—to get rid of a dangerous 


rival. Noble man! Splendid diplomacy! How 
could I have doubted him? Dear mother, do not 
look so astonished. I understand all this better 
than youcan. Wait a little—wait a little, and 
you will know all.” ; 

She arose, after delivering this mysterious 
speech, and went into her own room, where 
the pendant Cupid was vibrating with sudden 
spasms of motion, as a current of wind swept 
2 over it from an open window. , 

3 Down Miss Eliza sat in her cozy chair, and, 
; clasping her hands, looked upward murmuring, 

“Yes, yes; I understand it all. He saw the 
devotion of this young man, and sought to evade 
rather than oppose the result. He knew that 
such feelings as absorbed that young heart 
would endanger his own domestic peace when 
we were once married; for how could this 
young man look on me, the happy and fondly 
cherished bride of another, and not allow his 
feelings of disappointment and regret to break 
forth? Besides, there must have been great 
dread of his success—not that Mr. Gould, the 
elder, need have feared. My soul always lifted 
itself above mere youth and good looks; but he 
was wise to sweep this young man from his 
path. Poor Georgiana! compelled to take up 
with the rejected suitor of another! Of course, 
it will be a marriage of convenience—the bride- 
groom will always have his memories; but I 
will keep out of the way; far be it from me to 
render him unhappy by forcing the contrast 
between what he has lost and what he has mar- 
ried upon him. As his uncle’s wife I will be 
forbearing, generous, and dignified. If he 
should ever attempt to allude to the hopes that 
his uncle has just quenched by this masterly 
stroke of policy, I will assert all the womanly 
grandeur of my nature, and wither him with 
look half of pity, half of indignation.” 

Here Miss Eliza leaned back in her chair, 
folded both hands over her bosom, and, closing 
her eyes, fell into one of those soft, sweet re- 
veries, which poets have called “ Love’s Young 
Dream;” her feet rested on the ottoman cushion 
which usually performed a prominent part in 
these solitary tableaux. The Cupid sailed to 
2 and fro over her head; the crimson cushions of 
3 her chair would have reflected the color on her 

cheeks but for a counter tint, a little less vivid, 
but quite as permanent, which bafiled what 
might have been an artistic effect. In this posi- 
tion we leave Miss Eliza rich in expectations, 
which no disappointment could extinguish. 
Meantime, Georgie ran up to her grand- 
mother’s room, threw herself into those out- 
$ stretched arms and began to cry, one would 
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think just to be hushed and comforted with 
those soft words, and softer kisses, which came 
from the old lady’s lips like dew upon a flower. 

‘‘What did he say, grandmama?” 

“Everything that was sweet and kind, darl- 
‘ing!” 

“And you told him——” 

“That I would ask my grandchild if she 
loved this young man dearly with all her heart 
and soul.” 

“‘With all her heart, and her soul of souls, 
tell him she said that, grandmama.” 

“‘And that she loves no one else?” 

“No one, grandmama, in this wide, wide 
world.” 

“Shall I say that she has never loved any 
one else, dear?” 

Georgie’s face was crimson when she lifted 
her head and looked clearly into that rather 
anxious face. 

‘*He will not ask that, because I told him all 
about it myself.” 

The old lady kissed that beautiful, honest face. 

“That is right, my dear.” 

‘And he did not care in the least; said the 
first love of a girl was usually half fancy and 
half nonsense; that a heart was sometimes like 
fruit, which is never really ripe till the frost 
gives it a bloom; and a good deal more which I 
cannot repeat, but love to remember.” 

“Then I have nothing to do but ask God to 
bless you both!” 

“But you have told me nothing. 
gentleman pleased?” 
“Yes, delighted. 
satisfied in my life.” 

“You! Why, grandmama, did you ever see 
him before?” 

The old lady smiled, but answered nothing 
to the purpose. She only said, ‘‘Yes, indeed, 
he is greatly pleased; and says that there is 
not a girl in Philadelphia that he would have 
preferred to my little granddaughter.” 

“Did he say that? How very kind of him! 
But, grandmama, what do you think aunt 
Eliza——” 

“Ah, yes! I know my dear. She is so apt to 
make these mistakes; but I have told her.” 

“Oh, I am glad of that! Did she want to kill 
me?” 

‘Far from that, Georgie; but we will not talk 
ofher. It makes me sad.” 


Is the old 


I never saw him so well 


“But you will not think of anything which 
can do that; for I want you to be splendid 
when, when——’ 

‘‘When you are married?” 

“Yes, grandmama.” 
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After the blushes had left Georgie’s face, a 
shade of sadness stole over it, which the old 
lady observed. 

‘‘What is the matter, darling?” 

“Nothing, grandmama. Only I am so sorry 
for Anna Burns.” 

“Indeed! What about her?” 

“She seems so unhappy!” 

‘Why ?” 

“Ah! Thad forgotten. It is not my place to 
talk about Anna Burns, perhaps she is ‘not se 
very unhappy, after all. Only, only I do wish 
somebody who knows how would comfort her; 
that is, advise with her.” 

‘‘What if I call upon them in their new house, 
Georgie? How would that do?” 

“Splendid! I am sure she would tell you 
everything. When will you go?” 

‘‘Well, suppose we say to-morrow evening?” 

*‘That is capital! I will go with you and talk 
with Mrs. Burns, while you take up Anna.” 

“That will do, perhaps. I shall invite a few 
friends to visit them in their new house. What 
if we give them a surprise party?” 

“Oh, how delightful!” 

“Invite all their friends, and give them a 
little feast!” 

“Oh, grandmama! they haven’t but one friend 
in the world beside us and the Savage family; 
and I’m afraid it would be unpleasant for them 
to meet.” 

“Still we must invite them. I will send a 
note to Mrs. Savage, and ask her to bring 
Horace.” 

“It might do; but I should not dare myself.” 

“Very likely. So leave that to me. Mistakes 
in an old woman are soon forgiven!” 

‘Yes, I will leave it to you. Nobody ever did 
things so nicely.” 

“‘Now about this oth¢r woman, for I suppose 
it is a woman whom you speak of as their 
friend.” 

“Yes, of course, it is a woman. Such 3 
strange creature, too, I’m sure you would be 
surprised to see her, knowing how good she is. 
When Anna and her grandmother were so very 
poor, she let the rent run on, month after 
month, never asking for it, but growing kinder 
and kinder every day. More than that, she 
seemed to find out by magic when they had 
nothing to eat in the house, and sent up money 
and a wholesome meal when they were almost 
crying with hunger.” 

‘“‘Georgiana,” said Mrs. Halstead, ‘‘that was 
a good woman. Invite her.” 

‘* But she is rough as a chestnut-bur.” 

‘‘No matter.” 
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«And used to scold them sometimes.” 

‘No matter.” 

“She takes in slop-work.” 

«« All the better.” 

«And fries her own dinner on the little stove 
in her room. I have heard it simmering twenty 
times.” 

“But when these good people needed it, she 
divided her dinner with them.” 

‘Indeed, she did; though the agent was tor- 
menting her about the rent all the time; and 
she is heavily in debt to him now.” 

“Georgiana, invite that woman—I admire 
her. I respect her, coarse or not, ugly or 
handsome, I respect her.” 

“And so dol, grandmama. Only I thought 
it best to tell you. Besides, she dresses so, 
and has sueh coarse hair, that anybody but you 
might not see the good through it all—Mrs. 
Savage particularly.” 

“She would. Mrs. Savage is a noble woman.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that for Anna’s 
sake.” 

“And this person you speak of is a noble 
woman; such people always get together some- 
how.” 

“Thope so. Of course, if you say it.” 

“There now, dear, go to this woman and give 
our invitation. Here is money for the enter- 
tainment. Let it be perfect. She will help you, 


I dare say. If anything is left, she must keep 
it, understand. Now good-morning. Go at 
once.” 


Georgie ran up stairs for her bonnet, and was 
soon in the old tenement-house talking with the 
landlady, whom she found hard at work, with a 
clothes-basket half full of unfinished work by 
her side, and a heap of sailor’s jackets piled up 
on the table close at hand. She had a well- 
worn press-board lying across her lap, and was 
pressing a stubborn seam upon it with a heavy 
flat-iron, upon which she leaned resolutely with 
one. elbow, while she held the seam open with 
two fingers of her other hand. This was hot 
work, and the perspiration was pouring off her 
face as she worked. 

“Yes,” she said, with curt good humor, 
“hard at work as ever; hot though, and drag- 
ging on the strength; especially when one sets 
at it steady from daylight till eleven o’clock at 
night.” 

“‘But why do you work go hard, there is only 
yourself to support?” 

“That’s what every lady says; but, law, what 
lo they know about it? Debt cries louder than 
children; they do give up sometimes, but agents 
never do, especially them as let tenement-houses; 





for men who are too refined to crush out the 
poor with their own hands, but take the money 
without asking how it has been wrung out of 
our hard earnings, piling the extra per centage, 
which pays the agent for oppressing his tenants, 
onus. Then they talk about heavy taxes, as if 
we did not pay them and all the rest with our 
hard work. When the Common Council, and the 
State, or Congress, put taxes on them, they sit 
still in their comfortable parlors, and meet it 
all by raising the rents which we pay like this.” 

The woman swept the perspiration from her 
forehead with one hand, which she held out, 
all moist and trembling from the pressure it 
had given to the iron. The front finger was 
honeycombed by the point of her coarse needle ; 
the palm was coarse and hard from constant 
toil. 

‘These are tax-marks,” she said, bitterly; 
‘some of our people don’t understand it—but 
I do; for, poor or not, I will take the newspaper. 
It’s oppression—that’s what it is. If the agent 
would have been a little easy with me, I might 
have done a world of good in this identical 
house; but it wasn’t in me to turn a family out 
of doors when they couldn’t pay up to the 
minute; and so, in trying to save them, I got 
indebt. If he turns me out—and he threatened 
that this very morning—who will stand be- 
tween him and the poor families in my rooms? 
I tell you what, Miss, it wasn’t to make money 
I took the house, but to keep it respectable and 
help my poor fellow-creturs along. There never 
was any profit in it; and now I’m likely to be 
turned out myself. It’s hard, Miss—it is hard!” 

“Indeed, it does seem very cruel; but I sup- 
pose the man who has money can be a tyrant if 
he likes, in spite of the law. I'll talk with 
grandmama about this; perhaps she can help 
you. Just now I come to ask, that is, to invite 
you, to join us in a little party we are going to 
give the Burns family.” 

«‘What, they give a party?” 

““No—we; that is, grandmama and a friend 
or two are going to surprise them.” 

‘Big bugs—that is, gentlemen and ladies.” 

“Yes, I—I believe so,” said Georgie, with 
great humility. 

“Then I can’t go—I'shouldn’t feel at home.” 

‘But I want your help in getting things ready. 
Grandmama has left everything for you and I 
to arrange. Here is plenty of money, but I 
have no idea how to go about spending it.” 

“Oh! if that’s what you want of me, I’m on 
hand. Haven't had a play spell these ten years. 
It'll do me good.” 

“I own it will—can you spare the time now?” 
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“Tl put on my things right off,” cried the 
landlady, standing her press-board in a corner, 
and planting the hot iron in a safe place. 
“Just wait a minute while I comb out my hair 
and put on another dress.” 

With this, the good woman let down a hank 
of coarse hair, and hatcheled it vigorously with 
a coarse horn-comb; then she gathered it up 
in a hard twist, and proceeded to change her 
dress, for which she substituted a gorgeous de- 
laine, and a blanket-shawl warmed up with 
stripes of scarlet. 

“Now,” she said, tying the strings of an im- 
mense straw-bonnet, that stood up from her face 
like a horse-shoe, ‘‘I’m ready for anything you 
want of me.” : 

Georgie arose, took up her parasol of silk 
point-lace and carved ivory, of which she felt 
a little ashamed, and followed’the landlady out. 

“There is one thing,” she said, when they 
reached the side-walk, ‘‘which you must help 
me arrange; while we are making preparations 
in the house, they must be got away.” 

“Oh! I'll manage that easy enough,” an- 
swered the woman. ‘I'll tell them that I am 
obliged to go out, and can’t spare the time from 
my work. They’ll both offer to come round 
and help me through. It won’t be the first 
time—just leave that to me. I think they’ll 
like to sit in the old room, some of their things 
are there yet.” 

This being decided on, Georgie and her 
companion entered upon the business in hand 
with great energy; and the young girl went 
home at dusk perfectly satisfied with the pro- 
gress of things, as regarded the surprise-party. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tur next day old Mrs. Burns sat in the little 
family-room up stairs, quite alone, for Anna 
had gone round to their old home to see their 
kind friend, and the boys proceeded to their 
work, as usual, immediately after breakfast. 
She was reading; for the necessity of constant 
toil had been taken from her, and with this 
pleasant home, many of her old lady-like wants 
had come back, asking for a place in her life. 

So the old lady sat reading near the window, 
looking neat and tranquil, as if care had never 
visited her. Quantities of soft, fine muslin were 
folded over her bosom, and softer lace fell over 
her calm, old forehead, from which the hair 
was parted in all its snowy whiteness. Her 
dress of black alpaca, bright as silk, and of 
voluminous fullness, swept down from the crim- 
son cushions of the easy-chair, and covered the 
stool on which her foot rested. She formed a 
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lovely picture of old age, sitting in that cool 
light, with the leaves twinkling their shadows 
around her, and softening the whole picture 
into perfect quiet. 

Asshe sat thus absorbed in her book, the gate 
opened, and an old man came up the garden- 
walk. She lifted her head and looked out, but 
her glasses were on, and she could only see some 
figure moving through the flowers with dreamy 
indistinctness. Then she heard the door open, 
and a step in the hall—a step that made her 
heart leap till the muslin stirred like suow on 
her bosom. 

Who could it be? Not one of the boys, the 
step was too heavy for that; perhaps, that is, 
possibly, it might be young Savage, coming to 
explain conduct that she much feared was 
breaking poor Anna’s heart. The possibility 
that it might be him kept her atill. After 
neglecting them so long, she would not com- 
promise Anna’s pride, by appearing eager to 
meet him; so she sat, with book in hand, gazing 
wistfully at the door through her spectacles. 

The door opened slowly, and old Mr. Gould 
stood on the threshold, where he paused a mo- 
ment gazing on her. 

The old woman answered the gaze with a 
half-frightened look through her spectacles, 
then drew them slowly off, as if that could help 
her vision, and stood up. 

“Mary!” said the old man, coming toward 
her. “Mary!” 

The old woman sat down again, helpless and 
trembling. 

“Mary, will you not speak to me?” 

“Yes, James, yes. I—I wish to speak, but— 
but I cannot.” 

‘And why, Mary? What haveI done? What 
did I ever do that should make you hate and 
avoid me so?” 

‘“‘Hate! I never hated you, James. 
worst, I never hated you!” 

“But you left me—hid yourself; kept my 
son from me all his life. How could you find 
the heart to do that?” 

The old lady sat upright in her chair; a faint 
red came into her face—she trembled from head 
to foot. 

“You speak as if I had done wrong, James; 
as if you were an innocent man.” 

“T speak as I feel, Mary—as I am. 


At the 


What 


fault had I committed which warranted the 
separation of a lifetime?” 

He questioned her almost sternly; but there 
was a quiver of wounded tenderness in his voice 
which made that gentle old bosom swell with 
gathering tears. 
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‘Was it nothing,” she said, faltering, in spite 
of herself, ‘“‘that you left me and married an- 
other woman?” ‘ 

‘‘Mary Gould, are you a sane woman?” 

“T saw her with my own eyes; heard her 
speak; watched her when she read your letters. 
Nothing short of that would have driven me 
frem you.” 

“You saw all this? When—how?” 

‘‘At your warehouse in H——. She kissed 
your letter; she told me that you were her 
husband—all the time I held our boy by the 
hand; he heard it. What could Ido? Arraign 
my husband before the courts—disgrace him? 
Kill an innocent woman, perhaps? I loved you 
too well for that; so went away with my child. 
You wished me dead, but even wretched women 
cannot die when they wish. I was young and 
healthy; grief tortured me, but it could not 
quite kill the strong life in my bosom. I had 
the boy, and struggled for his sake. We went 
away into another state, and in the heart of a 
great city buried ourselves. I gave youup. I 
gave up your name and worked on through 
life alone. But God kept my son, and gave me 
grandchildren; the wound in my life was almost 
healed. Why come at this late day to shake 
the last sands of a hard life with old memories? 
Ihave forgiven you long ago, James-—long ago.” 

The gld man listened to her patiently. Once 
or twice he started and checked some eager 
words as they sprang to his lips; but he te- 
strained himself and heard her through. Then 
he reached forth a trembling hand and drew a 
chair close to her side, bending toward her as 
he seated himself. 

“Mary, did you believe this base thing of 
me?” 

“Believe it? God help me, I knew it!” 

“Mary Gould, it is false, every word of it. I 
have never loved any woman but you. I never 
had, and never will have another wife.” 

The little, old woman held out her two hands 
in pitiful appeal. 

“Oh, James, don’t! Iam an old woman and 
cannot bear it. Only ask me to forgive you, 
and I will. Indeed, I will.” 

“Mary, my poor, deceived wife, there is no- 
thing between us to forgive. I do not know 
how this terrible idea has been fastened on 
your mind; but, as God is my judge, no hus- 
band was ever more faithful to a wife than I 
have been to you.” 

He. held her two hands firmly. She lifted 
her eyes to his and found them full of tears. 

‘James, James, is it I that have done wrong?” 

The old woman fell down upon her knees 











before him, and pressed her two withered hands 
on his bosom. 

‘‘Have I done wrong—and is it you who must 
forgive me? Oh, my husband! I am so thank- 
ful that it is me!” 

He lifted her back to the easy-chair, and 
drew that sweet, old face, with its crown of 
snowy hair, to his bosom; his tears fell over 
her; his hands shook like withered leaves as 
they tenderly folded her to his heart. 

She believed in his truth; and that sweet, 
solemn love, which is so beautiful in old age, 
filled her heart with a joy that no young bride 
may ever hope to know. 

«‘We are old and close to the end of our lives, 
Mary; but God has given us to each other again, 
and the best part of our existence will be spent 
together.” 

“But I have cast away our youth, trampled 
down your mid-age; hid our son away from 
you, and now he is dead—he is dead!” she 
cried, with anguish, the more piteous because 
her utterance was choked by the tremor of old 
age. 

“But you have suffered more than I have, 
for, during all this time till the war commenced, 
I thought both you and my son dead; while 
you, knowing me alive, thought me a guilty 
man. Poor Mary! your unhappiness has been 
greater than mine.” 

“Thank God for that!” she said, meekly. 

“And now it must be my pleasure to lead you 
down the path which is lost in the valley and 
shadow. You need me now more than ever, 
and I need you, Mary, as we grow weaker and 
older; such companionship as you and I can 
give each other becomes the sweetest and most 
precious thing in life. Dot not cry, Mary; but 
rather let me see if the old smile lives for me 
yet.” 

She looked up, and the wrinkles about her 
mouth softened into the sweetest expression 
you ever saw on a human face. 

“‘God has been very good to us,” she said; 
‘*but for our son’s death I could, indeed, smile. 
Now I feel as if I had robbed you of him.” 

“Never think that again. But remember 
that it is a good thing to have loved ones wait- 
ing for us on the other side. I shall see our 
son, of that be certain.” 

‘Yes, yes, we shall both see him; and his 
children—you have seen them?” 

‘Yes, the lad Robert is with me—a fine little 
fellow.” 

*« Anna, too!”’ 

‘Pretty as you were long ago, and I think as” 
good.” 
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“But Joseph, dear little Joseph, you must 
love him above all; he is the very image of his 
father.” 

“‘T have seen him, too. 
in a picture together.” 

«‘And recognized us?” 

‘At the first glance; for then I knew that 
my wife was alive. More, after our son went 
to the war, he wrote to me, told me that his 
mother was living, and besought me to find 
her, should he fall, and save his family from 
want. He gave no name but his own—no ad- 
dress; but referred me to a gentleman in New 
York, who would tell me where to find you. 
This letter was sent from the army, and met 
with the usual delays before it reached me. 
Only two days before I saw you in that picture 
did I know of your existence. I telegraphed 
to the person who held your address, and was 
answered that he was away from home. Then 
I saw you for that one moment, and you were 
lost to me again. I searched for you for days 
to no avail. Then I went to New York; the 
man I sought had gone to Europe. I followed 
him, learned the name you have borne, and 


I saw you all sitting 





where you could be found—learned that our 
grandchild was already under my care. But I 
am an old man, Mary, and have learned how 
to wait. Did you know that this house is mine— 
that I sent you here; that Anna is my friend; 
and that little Joseph has made a small fortune 
in selling me papers?” 2 

‘I know that I am this moment the happiest ; 
old woman that ever lived.” 

“Tam glad of that. If I can help it, Mary, 
you shall never be unhappy again. We will 
enter on our second childhood with tranquil 
hearts; knowing so well what loneliness is, we 
shall feel the value of loving companionship as 
few old people ever did. Now tell me how it 
was that the terrible mistake which separated 
us arose.” 

She told him all, exactly as she had related 
the facts to Anna only a short time before. 

“I can understand now,” he said, thought- 
fully. ‘This lady was my brother’s wife; he 
had just come over from England, and took the 
western trip with me. The poor young man 
never came back, but died in the wilderness. 
It was his wife you saw; his letters she was 
reading.” 

“Oh! foolish, wicked woman that I was, so 
readily to believe ill of you,” cried the old lady. 

‘Do not blame yourself. The evidence, false 
as it was, might have deceived any one. You 
did not know that my brother was in the 
country, for he came on me unannounced, It 
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was a natural mistake, and you acted nobly. 
It has cost us dear, but we will not spend the 
precious time left to us in regretting it.” 

‘“‘Thank heaven! I had no bitterness; it was 
for your sake I hid myself.” 

‘‘Bitterness! No, no! It was for me—and 
when you thought me unworthy. I shall never 
forget that. Now let us put all these things 
aside and think only of the present.” 

“Oh! that is so beautiful!” she said, looking 
around, but turning her eyes on him at last. 
After all, James, you do not look so very old.” 

He laughed gayly, and would have smoothed 
her hair in the old fashion, but feeling the lace 
of her cap, desisted, ending off his laugh with 
a little sigh, which she heard with a sad sort 
of feeling, as if the ghost of her youth were 
passing by. 

‘This is a pleasant place,” said the old man, 
looking out into the balcony, where gleams of 
sunshine were at play with the leaves. Do you 
know, Mary, I have never seen a place that 
seemed like home before since we parted in 
England.” 

She smiled pleasantly, and holding out her 
withered little hand, and blushing like a girl, 
said, 

“Then stay here with us. 
here.” 

“And my old castle is so gloomy. Yes, Mary, 
I am coming home to help take care of the 
grandchildren. But I must go now, or they 
wil catch me here earlier than I wish. Yes, 





It is so pleasant 


3 yes, it is a pleasant little home.” 


He went out suddenly, the old lady thought 
with tears in his eyes, and she stole into the 
balcony to watch him asa girl of twenty might. 
She saw him pick a rose-bud and put it into 
his button-hole, smiling to himself all the 
while. Then she stole away and went into her 
bed-room; and there Anna found her, when she 
came home, upon her knees, and with such be- 
nign joy on her face that the young girl closed 
the door, and went off on tip-toe, as if she had 
disturbed an angel. 

After awhile the old lady came out; but 
judging of her husband’s wishes by that in- 
tuition which needs no instruction, she said 
nothing of his visit, but waited for him to ex- 
plain as best pleased him. 

“Grandmother,” said Anna, ‘‘you and I are 
wanted at the old house. Our friend is driven 
beyond anything with her work, but must go 
out especially this afternoon. Will you go with 
me and help her sewing forward? I have set 
out the boys supper.” 

The old lady consented at once, and put on 
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that s6ft woolen shawl! with a smile, knowing 
who it was that had given it to her. It was 
rather warm for the season, but she would not 
have gone without it for the world. 

That night there was a great commotion in} 
the cottage, in which the boys joined, in high 
excitement, without understanding anything 
about it, except that a surprise was intended 
for grandmama and Anna. A long table was 
spread in the dining-room; china, glass, and 
silver, unknown to the house before, glittered 
and sparkled upon it; flowers glowed up from 
the sparkling glass, and flung their rich shadows 
across the snow-white table-cloth; fruit lay 
bedded in the flowers, filling the vases with a 
rich variety, which Robert and Joseph kept re- 
arranging every instant. Then came plates full 
of plump little birds, partridges, and so many 
dainties, that the boys got tired of naming them. 
But when the table was entirely spread, the 
effect was so magnificent that they danced 
around it, clapping their hands in an ecstasy 
of delight. Up stairs the rooms were radiant 
with flowers, and a rich perfume came up from 
the gardens, scenting everything as with a 
breath of paradise. 

Scarcely were the rooms ready when the 
company came in. First, Georgie greeted her 
stately grandmother, Miss Eliza, and a fine- 
looking gentleman, whom she introduced as 
her father. Then came another stately-look- 
ing person, who walked in with Mrs. Savage 
on his arm; and after them appeared Horace 
Savage, natural and pleasant as ever, chatting 
merrily with young Gould, with whom he 
walked up the garden arm-in-arm, while Geor- 
gie was peeping at them from one of the balco- 
nies. When these persons were all assembled, 
our landlady of the tenement-house proclaimed 
her determination of going home at once and 
bringing Mrs. Burns and Anna up to their sur- 
prise. Just twenty minutes from the time she 
left the door they were to turn every light in 
the house down, except that in the hall. Robert 
and Joseph were to take their posts in the par- 
lors and take charge of the chardeliers. In 

- short, everything was ready, and tie little par- 
lors took a festive aspect exhilarating to be- 
hold. 

Just as Mrs. Burns and Anna came in sight 
of the house, following the landlady, who in- 
sisted on seeing them home, old Mr. Gould 
joined them, and quietly gave his arm to the 
old lady. Anna was a little surprised, but they 
were close by the gate, and she had not much 
time to notice it. 

“The beys have got tired of waiting and 





have gone out,” she said, regretfully. “I wish 
we had come home before dark.” 

They were in the hall now, the house was 
still as death. There seemed something strange 
about this, which made Anna look anxious as 
she took off her things. 

“Walk in,” she said, opening the parlor door, 
through which Mr. Gould led the old lady. That 
instant a blaze of light broke over the room, 
revealing bewildering masses of flowers, and a 
group of smiling faces all turned upon the new- 
comers. 

Robert and Joseph jumped down, after turn- 
ing on the light, and softly clapped their hands, 
unable to restrain the exhuberance of their 
spirits. But Anna saw nothing of this. A voice 
was whispering in her ear; a hand clasped hers 
with a force that sent the blood up from her 
heart in rosy waves. 

‘‘My mother has told me all; they have con- 
sented,”’ he whispered. 

She did not answer; for Mr. Gould had led 
her grandmother into the midst of the room, 
and was welcoming all these ‘people as if the 
house had been his own. 

“This lady,” he said, gently touching the 
little hand on his arm, “‘is a little agitated just 
now, and leaves me to welcome you; but first 
let me present her. She is my wife, and has 
be@f rather more than forty years. These 
boys and that girl yonder are my grandchil- 
dren. Their father, my only son, was killed in 
battle. For many years, by no fault on either 
side, I have been separated from my family. 
Thank God! we are united now. Gould, come 
and kiss your aunt. Anna, have I performed 
my promise?” 

Anna sprang toward him, and threw both 
arms around his neck. 

“My own, own grandfather!” she cried, 
lavishing such kisses on him as fatherly old 
men love to receive from rosy lips. 

He returned her kisses, patting her on the 
head as he gently put her away. 

«James, James, I have seen that face before. 
Who is this lady?” said Mrs. Burns, clinging 
to his arm, as old Mrs. Halstead came up with 
her congratulations. 

‘“‘Yes, Mary, this lady was my brother’s wife 
—not the mother of this young fellow. His 
father came over later; but she is the lady 
whom you once saw.” 

«And one who hopes to see her many a time 
after this; especially as she has been the means 
of reconciling me with this unreasonable man, 
who never would have forgiven me for marry- 
ing again, but for the interest I took in this 
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family. For years and years, dear lady, we had 
been strangers to each other. This is, in all 
respects, a family reunion.” 

With this little speech, the handsome old lady 
held out her hand; but Mrs. Gould, remember- 
ing all she had done for her, instead of shaking 
the hand reached forth her arms, and the two 
old women embraced with tender dignity, which 
filled more than one pair of bright eyes with 
mist. 

The old man stood by well pleased and smil- 
ing. He saw that young Gould had retreated 
toward Georgiana; and that Savage was bend- 
ing over the chair to which Anna had gone. 

“There is no objection in that quarter, I 
fancy!” he said, looking at Mrs. Halstead, and 
nodding toward the young couple. 

“He already has our consent,” answered 
Mrs. Halstead, smiling. 

‘‘As for these young people,” said the old 
man, approaching Anna. ‘It is but just to say 
that Horace Savage had his parents’ sanction 
to his marriage with my granddaughter, before 
they knew that she would inherit one-fourth of 
my fortune; the other portion going, in equal 
parts, to my nephew and grandsons. Where 
have the little fellows hid themselves?” 

‘TI am here, grandfather,” said little Joseph, 
lifting his beautiful eyes to the old man’s face, 
and stealing a hold on his grandmother’s Rend 
as he spoke; ‘‘and so is Robert, only he’s so 
surprised.” 

“Tm so glad, you mean,” said Robert, coming 
into the light; ‘for now Josey can go to school; 
and Anna—hurra for sister Anna!” 

When the bustle, which followed this speech, 
died away, it was followed by a hysterical sob, 
piteous to hear, which came from a sofa in the 
little parler, on which Miss Eliza had thrown 
herself. 

‘“‘What is the matter?” cried half a dozen 
voices—and the sofa was instantly surrounded. 
**What is the cause of this?” 

‘Oh! leave me alone! leave me alone to my 
desolation!’’ she cried; ‘the last link is broken; 


there is no truth—no honor—no chivalry in the $ 


world!” 

Old Mr. Gould, as master of the house, felt 
himself called upon to offer some consolation 
for the disappointment, which he supposed had 
sprung out of her unreasonable hopes regarding 
his nephew; but as he came close to her, she 
sprang up and pushed him violently backward. 

“Touch me not, ingrate! household fiend! 
traitor! You have broken my heart, trifled 
with the affections of an innocent, loving, con- 
fiding, transpdrent nature. Do not dare to 





touch me. Turn those craven eyes on tlie anti- 
quated being that you have preferred to my 
youth and confiding innocence.” 

She sat down, panting for breath, still point- 
ing her finger at the astonished old man; while 
her brother stood appalled, and old Mrs. Hal- 
stead sat down in pale consternation. 

“T do not understand this,” said old Mr. 
Gould, looking dreadfully perplexed. 

“I do,” whispered the nephew, laughing. 
“Tt wasn’t me; but another chap she was 
after.” 

Just then a sharp ring came to the door, 
Robert opened it, and there stood his early 
friend, the newsboy, with a torn hat in his 
hand. 

“Excuse me for coming when you've got 
company, old fellow; but I’m awfully stuck— 
had my pockets picked. Look a-there! lost 
every cent I’ve got in the theatre jest as that 
new tragedy chap was a dying beautifully! 
Broke up, if you can’t lend me something to 
start on in the morning.” . 

The boy hazled out a very dirty pocket, and 
shook its emptiness in proof of the raillery. 

‘“‘T haven’t got a dollar myself.” 

“Jest so. Can’t be helped. I’m up a stump 
this time, and no mistake. Good-night, old 
fellow.” 

“Stop, stop a minute, I'll ask my grand- 
father. Come back, I say.” 

The boy came back, and stood with one hand 
in the rifled pocket waiting. 

‘‘Grandfather! Grandfather!’’ said Robert, 
breathless and eager, “‘I want some of my 
quarter of those funds in advance. ‘I’ve got 
a friend out there in distress.” 

The old man laughed, everybody laughed 
except Miss Eliza, who stopped sobbing to 
listen, and Joseph, who said, “Oh, Robert! 
how can you! He hasn’t been our grandfather 
more than an hour!” 

Robert heeded nothing of this, but drew his 
grandfather to the door, and pointed ‘out his 
friend. 

‘He was good to me once, sir—good as gold. 
It was he who took me to your counting-room, 
and recommended me.” 

The old man was feeling in his pocket. 
recognized the boy. 

‘‘How much will do, my boy?” he said, in 
high good humor. 

‘Say five—that’ill set me up-tip-top.” 

The old man handed him a bank-note. 

‘Twenty dollars, by golly!” cried the boy, 
putting his hat on with a swing of the arm. 
‘‘Old gentleman, you’re a trump, and he’s 
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man, eniering the parlor, ‘let us see what the 
fairies have brought us for supper. Mr. Hal- 
stead, will you take Mrs. Gould? Your mother 
and I are good friends now—I will take her.” 
‘‘Miss Eliza, shall I have the honor?” 
~It was young Gould, prompted by Georgiana. 
“No, no! I am faint—I am ill; pray leave 


“Qh, do come!” said Robert, who was every- 
where that night. ‘Such birds! Such par- 
Such chicken-salad!” 

“Mr. Gould, to oblige you, I will make an 
effort,” said Miss Eliza. ‘‘Sometimes a mouth- 
ful of chicken-salad brings me too when nothing 
Forgive me if i lean heavily.” 

She did lean heavily; and beside that one 
mouthful of chicken-salad, there was consider- 
able devastation among the birds in her neigh- 
borhood, to say nothing of the breast of a 
partridge that disappeared altogether. Then 


— [fp right-bower! Good-evening! I’m set up for 
unti- § life, I am!” 
my As Mr. Gould was turning to go in again, the 
mistress of the tenement-house passed him. 
yint- “Everything is right,” she said. ‘You won’t 
hile want me.” 
Hal- “But I want you,” said Mr. Geuld. ‘No 
woman who has been the friend to my wife } me!” 
Mr, §@ that you have, must pass me without thanks. 
Tell me, what can I do for you?” 
ing. “Nothing, sir; that is, nothing in particular; ¢ tridges! 
was §§ only if you would just tell that agent of yourn 
not to be quite so hard about the rent of that 
oor. house. I shall have to give it up if he is.” 
arly “What, do you live in a house of mine?” else will. 
his “Yes, sir; and have these six years.” 
“Where is it?” 
got She told him. 
k— “What, that old tenement. Come to my 
lost ofice in the morning, and I'll give you a deed 
that for it. Don’t forget.” 


lly! “Oh, sir!” 





came champagne in large glasses, which gave 
light to Miss Eliza’s tearful eyes, color to 
cheeks that did not need it, and warmth to that 








r to “Don’t forget. You know the place.” 
“Never fear, sir; I won’t let her forget,” said 3 poor heart, just broken for the twentieth time. 
and Robert, rejoicing in his heart. That is all I have to say on the subject. 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the old THE END. 
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THE SUN FROM O’ER THE EASTERN HILLS. 
nd- 
BY BELLA D. M‘ALLISTER. 
and 
THE sun from o’er the Eastern hills They silently fade away; 
rt In golden beauty decks the day; The love that seems the truest, 
pi Her flower-embroidered robe he gilds Passes away like day; 
my With glinting sunbeams gay, And night comes on with sorrow, 
got But day, in her brilliant beauty, Bringing sadness and dismay. 
Swiftly flies away. And we may watch in the misty morning 
al The winds go whispering past, *Till the golden daylight wanes, 
6 And the stars burn bright on high; But those loves and hopes come never 


to While the pearly moon glides onward, 








To brighten our lives again. 

Then turn thy weary eyes 
Where faith directs the way, 

And soon shall thy soul be gladdened 
By the light of a new-found day. 


SO LONG? 





rt! Over the blue of the sky, 
her And Night, in her dew-gemmed garment, © 

Silently passes by. 
his So, when our hopes are brightest, 
his ; y 
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. AH! WHY DOST THOU TARRY 
iv « 
BY F. YELLAND. 

He 


o 
Wate Day in the lap of fair Evening is lying, 
in And cool sighing breezes blow softly along; 
The heart of thy loved one is heavily sighing: 
Ah! why dost thou tarry so long? 


I miss the clear light of thy dark, laughing eye; 
I miss thy sweet voice both in welcome and song; 
¥, T miss thy soft smile, and the hours flag by— 
m. Ah! why dost thou tarry so long? 








The bright goldex chain of affection that bound us 
Together so sweetly, so closely, so strong ; 

Is it broken? Alas! and no longer around us? 
Ah! why dost thou tarry so long? 


Then hasten, I pray, to the arms of thy lover, 
Nor repay his affection by absence and wrong ; 

Blame not my deep sighs, while I fail to discover, 
Why it is thou dost tarry so long. 





OTTOMAN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTerriaLs.—Quarter of a pound of dark red 
Berlin wool; one ounce each four shades gray 
Berlin wool; one skein each yellow and black 
filoselle; small wooden crochet-hook. 

According to our model, the ground is worked 
in tricot, in dark red Berlin or fleeey wool. 
The shape and size may be according to fancy, 
but the round shape given in the design is the 
best. Cut out a round paper pattern the size 
you wish, and work from that. Begin at the 
outer edge, and work in straight lines, in which 
at first increase equally on both sides. In the 
middle, tricot entirely plain. Decrease on each 
side in the same proportion as the increase at 
the beginning. Work in lines forward and 
Backward, two of which make a row. The in- 
creasing takes place at the right outer edge, 
for which a chain must be made for each addi- 
tional stitch; before commencing the row in 
which there is to be an increase, work one new 
stitch. At the left outer edge, which is, of 
course, at the end of the first line, this newly- 
commenced part must be always remembered 
at the beginning of the work, so that the middle 
will be thirty or forty stitches longer than the 
first row of the foundation. Work the finished 
foundation round with one row of double-stitéh. 
The stars and bee-like figures are worked upon 
it in = Russe. In the middle of a star, and 
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at the under projecting point of a bee, fasten 
the thread, and form with it a loose loop, and 
tie it with a cross-stitch in the middle of the 
loop. All the loops and large crosses are 
worked in black wool or filoselle; the little 
crosses are worked with yellow silk. No. 1 
shows a portion of the bee pattern in the full 
size. 

The straight edge round the cushion is worked 
in point Moscovite, gradually shaded from the 
lightest to the darkest gray. Mako a chain 
long enough to go round the cushion. Work 
always upon the same side, with the needle 
previously used. No. 2 shows the manner of 


Begin with the 
darkest shade, and work always through the 
whole stitch; crochet one double, then put the 
needle in the next stitch of the chain; draws 
loop through, and work six chain-stitches in 


working the point Moscovite. 
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this loop; at the seventh, cast off the loop upon 
the needle, and fasten it through by a loop to 
the double-stitch; then follow again one double 
in the next stitch of the preceding row, again 
one sevenfold loop in the following stitch, and 
so on alternately in the round, without in- 
creasing or decreasing, as far as the end of 
the row. In the following row, work the double 


in the Joop-stitches, and the loop-stitches in the 
double-stitches of the preceding row, so that 
the loop-stitches always appear reversed, Work 
three lines of each shade, so that the edge of 
the round consists of twelve rows. 

It is advisable to have the cushion mounted 
by an upholsterer on a sharp-cornered, even 
cushion, the height of the worked edge. 
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U COLLAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus collar is of fine double linen, stitched } 


round, ornamented with ends of Brussels net, 
and trimmed with a fine crochet edge. 

No. 2 gives the front of one side of the collar 
in the full size, with the design to be worked 
upon the net. For the crochet edge, with steel 
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hook No. 27 bell guage, and boar’s-head cotton, 
No. 30. 

Ist row: Crochet three treble, three chain, 
with which, according to the quality, pass over 
a few of the holes of the net. 

2nd row: One double under the chain-stitch 
line of the preceding row, then eight chain 
alternately; only at each corner of the collar 
work two chain-stitch scallops, the first of which 
is fastened by a double stitch to the middle of 
the three treble forming the corner of the pre- 
ceding row. 

8rd row: * one double under the middle of 
the chain of preceding row, seven chain, one 
treble into fourth of this chain, again one more 
treble, and one single into the same stitch, four 
$ chain; repeat from *. At each of the points of 
’ the collar, work a group of three little leaves 
together. Round the linen part of the collar 
the crochet is sewn on. 





FULL SIZE OF AN END OF RICHELIEU COLLAR. 





EMBROIDERY FOR CASHMERE PETTICOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE 
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Tuts design is in part application, and part 
embroidery. The cashmere for the petticoat 
is scarlet; the long leaves are cut out of black 
velvet or cloth; baste them upon the skirt at 
equal distances, as seen in the design. The 
edges are fastened down with a narrow em- 
broidery hraid of white worsted, which is sewn 
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down by cross-stitches of black silk. These 
leaves are joined by three rows of thie white 
braid crossed by the black silk. The dots and 
flowers are done in black embroidery silk; the 
center of the flowers is composed of one stiteh 
of white. The pattern is one of the most beau- 
tiful we have seen lately. a 





KNITTED MUFF, CRAVAT, AND CUFF FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


BY MBERS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MarTerrats.—White Berlin wool; 
skeins of black wool; colored silk lining, and 
stuffing. 
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For the size of the set for a child of four or 
\ five years old, on pins No. 12, for the cravat, 

cast on one hundred and fifty stitches and knit 
‘about twenty rows. For the muff, cast on about 

one hundred and twenty stitches. For the euff, 
3 fifty stitches. The length of the knitting must 
s be an inch, or an inch and a half more than 
$ the length required for the finished muff. The 

same rule must be observed for the cuff. The 
: knitting must not drag, but set easily upon the 
muff. 
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These pretty and useful little articles of 
dress, so suitable for presents, are plain knit- 
ting, ornamented with spots of black wool 
sewn on, 


The little tufts, sewn upon the knitting, are 
made with black wool, and should be of the 
size and form of the little tails of the ermine. 

The cravat is trimmed round the edge with a 
narrow quilled ruche of ribbon, the same color 
as the binding, or silk, and laid in between the 
knitting and the lining, and ornamented at each 
end with a tassel of white wool. 
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CROCHET-CAP FOR GENTLEMEN. 





The knitted covering of the muff is drawn 
over the thickly-wadded lining, and sewn in on 
both sides about an inch. 

The lining must be shorter than the knitted 
covering. A running, about half an inch broad, 
should be made for a cord on both sides, which 
should be fastened in such a manner that the 


edge stands forward and forms a little ruchc. 
like ornament at the ends. Tassels are then 
put to the ends of the cord, and the muff is 
finished. 


The cuffs are done in the same manner as the 


muff, but elastic bands are sewn round the 
wrist, instead of cord and tassels. 
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CROCHET-CAP FOR GENTLEMEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MareRIALs.—Two ounces of Berlin wool;; and work in a spiral form round the first 


half an ounce of blue silk cordon, cord, or 
packthread. 

Our design represents a cap of bright-red 
zephyr wool, with a narrow blue under-edge, 
and ornamented with a long blue tassel in the 
middle. This cap may be worked in any bright 
colors, according to taste, and considerably im- 
proved by ornamenting it with cross-stitch or 
point Russe. 

Crochet in double-stitch over a ground of 
cord or packthread. Place the cord between 


stitches, and always work in the hinder stitch 
of the preceding row, and increase in such a 
manner that the rows all lie flat and close to 
each other, and after working twenty-six rows, 
the last will contain one hundred and ninety 
stitches. This completes the flat foundation, 
the diameter of which measures seven inches. 
Now work eight plain rows without increasing, 
to mark the edge of the cap in the sixteen fol- 
lowing rows. Then increase until there are 
two hundred and twenty stitches, and finish off 


the loops and the thread, and carry on the cord $ with a row of blue wool. By the gradual in- 


in such @ manner that it lies always behind the 
loop drawn through a stitch of the preceding 
row, and before the thread with which the 
«stitches are made. The cord is always so in- 





creasing and easing, the under edge of the cap 
will be about twenty-three inches. The tassel 
consists of a bunch of corn-flowers—colored 
silk cordon about sixteen inches long. Then 


closed as to be quite firm and hidden. It must } crochet over two flat buttons with blue silk. 


also lie flat, and be neither too loose nor too } 
tight. Begin in the middle of the foundation, * 


Lay the tassel between these, and fasten them 
in the middle of the foundation. 
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TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeRiaLs.—Cashmere, or velvet, with black 
or steel beads. The bag should be lined with 
white leather. The pouch consists of four 
pieces, and placed over the leather bag which 
forms the lining. A binding of ribbon, con- 
necting the cover with the lining, forms the 


wwe. 


slide for the cord at the top. The tassels are 
made of three rows of beads, with a larger 
bead for the heading. Scarlet velvet, with 
gold or steel beads, or blue cashmere, with 
steel beads, will make a very pretty little bag, 
and an acceptable gift. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 





A STRIP OF INSERTION IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus pattern is worked in two separate 





halves. Begin by a chain of the length re- 


quired, and work three rows of close double 
crochet. 

4th row: * Eight chain, turn, 1 double, 3 
treble, 8 long treble, miss 6, 1 double; repeat 
from *, 

5th row: 1 double in the point of each van- 
dyke, and 5 chain between, then work 2 more 
rows of close double crochet. 

The second half of the pattern is similar to 
this, but joined on to it, therefore instead of 
beginning a fresh foundation, you begin by 
working upon the edge of the first half a row 
of 1 double, 7 chain, missing an equa! number 
of stitches under the chain. 
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TWO PATTERNS FOR 


VELVET NECK-TYES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ir is the fashion for young ladies to wear 
velvet ribbons tied round the neck, and hang- 
ing down at the back. They are about two 
yards long and one inch wide. We give two 


patterns for neck-tyes of this sort. The velvet 
may be black or colored. The design is worked 
in gold, steel, crystal, or jet beads; the ends are 
finished off with a bead fringe. 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE MONTH. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” ror 1867, Tax MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES.— 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1867 to be found on 
eur cover. We claim, there, that “Peterson” is cheaper 
than any other magazine of its kind, and, therefore, the 
Magazine, above all others, for the times. The proof of this 
may be established, not only by a comparison with other 

gazi which we chall but also by the fact that 
“Peterson” has wow, and has had for years, the largest cir- 
culation of any ladies’ periodical in the United States, or 
even in the world. . 

We think we may say, justly, that part of this success is 
owing to the fact, that the promises made in our Prospectus 
are always kept, no matter at what cost. In 1865 we ad- 
vertised to give, during this year, double-sized mammoth 
fashion-plates, expecting that paper would fall to some- 
thing like its old price; but, though paper did not fall, we 
kept our word; and we shall continue, in 1867, to publish 
the same costly fashion-plates, relying for our remunera- 
tion on a still more extended circulation than ever. 

The fashion department is admitted, by all conversant 
with such matters, to excel that of any cotemporary. The 
arrangements for “Peterson” are such that all patterns 
are received in advance. The principal editor has been in 
Europe, all this year, making arrangements to this end. Other 
magazines continually publish fashions as new which we 
have published months before. The latest Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, and New York fashions are faithfully re- 
ported: “ Peterson” never descends to a merely advertising 
medium for this or that dealer in millinery, cloaks, etc., etc. 

More attention than ever will be paid, in 1867, to the 
literary department. The original stories in “Peterson” 
have been considered, for years, superior to those to be 
found in other ladies’ magazines. While retaining the 
best of our contributors, all new writers of acknowledged 
ability are added, thus keeping “ Peterson” always fresh. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a three dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspeper press uni- 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 
less a promise has been given to take some other’magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 

An Exrra Copy, remember, to every person who sends 
us a club of five with eight dollars; or a club of eight with 
twelve dollars; or a club of fourteen with twenty dollars. 
For six dollars we send four copies, but in this case we give 
no premium, 





Our Epirion, ror 1866, was larger than ever before, and 
larger than that of any other American magazine. As we 
shall publish, in 1867, the cheapest periodical in the world, 
we ought to have a greater circulation still. 

Tae TiTic-Pace, for this year, is universally admired. 
The central landscape, * Woodman in Winter,” is from a 
picture in the Bailey collection. The dry, powdery snow, 


and the intense cold, are given with wonderful truth. 
Tas JaNvany Number will be ready by the first of Decem- 
ber. Get up your clubs and remit in time. 
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Our Caristmas TREE.—The Germanesque faces of our 
little friends, in our engraving, leave no doubt as to their 
nationality. From Germany came the beautiful legend of 
the Christmas-Tree; and thence, too, came through the air 
to these far-away shores’ the good Santa Claus—for his 
heart, like the love of his Master, hath “room and verge 
enough” for all the world. 

Our picture is eloquent with the meaning of the season. 
The first surprise is over, and the little ones whose hearts 
are filled with the universal love that the time should 
bring to all of us, both old and young, are giving of their 
store to the birds perched on a near bough. Outside, lies 
the snow, pure and still; inside, one can hear the tick— 
tick—tick of the quaint, old Dutch clock; the childish 
voices calling to the birds; while from the white cloth of 
the table the wondrous Christmas-Tree rises upward to 
the ceiling, every branch and twig glorious with precious 
gifts. What does it matter to them that the ceiling is low, 
the walls narrow, and the furniture simple; has not the 
good Santa Claus stopped at their door with a smile on his 
broad face, as tender and loving as ever he carried into 
wide halls, or spacious rooms, where heavy curtains hung, 
and baby faces watched for his coming out of daintily- 
carved, silken counterpaned cribs? They know that Santa 
Claus, like the Good Father, dispenses his gifts to all, rich 
and poor alike; that all children are his children. 

How good a thing it is to keep alive and strong in little 
children the beautiful memories of Christmas-time; the 
placid face and inverted, smiling gaze of the old grand- 
mother as she sits in her easy-chair, with the unturned 
leaf neglected, clearly tells. With eyes and thoughts 
turned backward, she sees, as in a-pageant, pass before her. 
all the Christmas-days of her long life. She sees herself a 
little child in her old home, lying awake in the garret, 
listening for the step of Santa Claus upon the floor. Listen- 
ing, she falls asleep; and there rises out of the garret’s 
gloom a tree more wonderful than ever grew, decked with 
such gifts as never shone on tree before; for “folded 
eyes see brighter visions than the waking ever do;” yet, 
when morning dawned, the tree she saw in the quaint, 
little Dutch parlor was scarcely less|fair than the one 
she saw in hér dream. So many Christmases have gone 
since then—so many blessings; so many loves have come, 
so many loves have gone with them—father and mother, 
the lover who came to woo, the husband who laid in her 
bosom, the little children who called her mother; the men 
and women who called her mother still, but who silently 
went away, one of them leaving with her these little chil- 
dren, that she might make their feet ready for the shining 
streets of heaven, telling them the wondrous story of the 
Wise Men led by a star, the awful pathos of the birth in 
the manger, and the triumphal death upon the Cross, that 
all men, and women, and little children might never dic. 
Her face is placid still, for they whom she loved have only 
gone before—only gone before; and after a little while she, 
too, will go home to them. Good and bad together, it is 4 
pleasant thing to remember all Christmas times. 

It is a good thing, we say, to teach our little ones the 
pleasant legend of Santa Claus; for as they go on along the 
years, they will learn that he good saint of their child- 
hood dispensing to all, rich and poor, the just and the un- 
just, His good gifts, only presages that Infinite Love, which 
at all times and seasons pours His blessings upon all homes 
and all people—only prepares their minds and hearts for 
the Child Jesus, who lives on this Christmas-Day, as he did 
in the days when he walked by the shores of Galilee. 
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We should add, that our engraving is from an original 
picture belonging to the celebrated Bailey Gallery, and 
was engraved from a photograph furnished by Gihon & Co. 

T. B. Pererson & Broraers, as often as once a week, an- 
nounce one or more of their various publications, so that 
it has become a thing looked for and expected. Although 
they publish many volumes of light literature, their exten- 
sive trade is by no means confined to reading that is simply 
entertaining, but extends far into the practical and useful. 
Besides all the standard works which they sell, they have 
published the most and best cook-books in the world, and 
make them a special “ card.” They comprise “ Miss Leslie’s 
New Cookery-Book,” “ Petersons’ New Cook-Book,” “ Mrs. 
Goodfellow’s Cookery as it should be,” “The National 
Cook-Book,” “ Widdifield’s New Cook-Book,” “ Mrs. Hale’s 
New Cook-Book,” the price of any one of which is Two 
Dollars. In addition to these, for the especial gratification 
ef epicures, they also publish Francatell’s Celebrated 
Cook-Book, entitled, “The Modern Cook,” with sixty-two 
illustrations, 600 large octavo pages, at Five Dollars. No 
housekeeper, looking to economy, should be without at 
least one of the above cook-books, either of which will be 
sent to any one, free of postage, on receipt of the price 
of it. 

Save A DoLLaRk by subscribing for “Peterson.” You will 
got, for two dollars, all you ’ et elsewhere for three. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Works of Charles Dickens.—We have been shown by 
Messrs. T B. Peterson & Brothers their superb Christmas 
editions of the Wurks of Charles Dickens. The volumes 
are printed from the original London editions, and are ex- 
quisitely illustrated from designs by Cruikshank, Phiz, 
leech, Brown & Maclise. The Messrs. Peterson, the ac- 
knowledged publishers of Mr. Dickens’ Works in America, 
have just issued the writings of this author in four different 
styles, not only that all tastes, but that all purses may be 
indulged. The household that contains a copy of Dickens’ 
complete works has given a hostage to happiness—for 
what household can ever be very miserable if they have 
for friends such people as David Copperfield and his “child 
wife,” or Captain Cuttle, Sol Gills, and Master Walter, or 
Little Paul Dombey, Toots, Susan Nipper, and Florence, or 
little Nell, the old Schoolmaster, and Dick Swiveller, or— 
o—— Where shall we stop? As the pageant in which 
these creations of Dickens have part, pass by, they suddenly 
become real to us, and our sympathies, smiles and blessings 
g0 with them, just as the loving genius of him, out of 
Whose mind they sprang full panoplied, goes forth freely 
and generously to all the world. We must and do thank 
the Messrs. Petersons that they have helped send it forth 
throughout all our country in a manner as worthy the 
author’s merit as our acceptance. 

Taken Upon Trust. New York: Carleton.—This novel, by 
the author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” is of the modern 
teform school. It probes deeply one of the most delicate 
questions of social life. The author takes an exceptional 
case, and would make that single one stand for all. We 
admire the plausibility of the argument, its earnestness, 
power, and elegance; but the author starting upon a 
Wrong presumption is, according to our notion, nowhere 
right. 

The Church and the World at the Revelation of Anti- 
Christ. By Rev. J. G. Gregory, M. A. Philada: James S. 
Cazton—The Rev. Mr. Gregory, in this work, makes use 
of the Prophecies to prove the nearness of the Second Ad- 
vent, with what success our readers must judge for them- 
telyes, 











Spanish Papers, and Other Miscellanies. By Washington 
Irving. New York: Hurd & Houghton.—These charming 
essays, arranged and edited by Pierre N. Irving, are now 
published for the first time. These scattered productions 
of the author’s pen it was his intention to have brought 
together and included in the collective edition of his works. 
He had made some progress in preparing them for the 
press when death ended his labors. The manuscripts were 
devised to his nephew, Mr. Pierre N. Irving, who, taking 
up the labor where it was left off by their author, has given 
us as a result, two volumes of sketches, essays, and bio- 
graphy, which, while they will not add materially to Irving’s 
fame, will do it no hurt, but will prove a valuable addition 
to any library, and make the collection of his writings com- 
plete. The old legends of Spain, which make up the greater 
part of the two handsome volumes, are written with the 
elegance, grace, and humor which distinguish the “Tales 
of the Alhambra,” and will be found quite as acceptable 
reading. 

Helen Courtenay’s Promise. A Romance. New York: 
Carleton.—This story, from the pen of Mrs. Caroline H. 
Glover, author of “ Vernon Grove,” will, well as another, 
we suppose, answer the purpose of filling up pleasantly a 
few else idle hours. Its style is of the intense agonistic 
sort—the text abounding in harrowing adjectives, more 
harrowing situations—yet our hero, to whom, in the last 
page of the story defeat comes, accepts it gracefully, and 
manfully takes up life’s burden again with no “Helen” to 
share the toil or reward. In romances, as in young 
maidens’ dreams, heroes should not only always be heroic, 
but always victorious. 


The Art of Amusing. By Frank Bellew. New York: 
Carleton. —There is everything in this handsome volume to 
commend. It should be in every household where there 
are young people to entertain and amuse. It is a collection 
of graceful arts, merry games, odd tricks, curious puzzles 
and charades ; together with suggestions for private theat- 
ricals, all sorts of parlor and family amusements, etc. With 
nearly one hundred and fifty illustrated pictures. Perhaps 
there has never appeared from the press a little volume so 
thoroughly attractive and comprehensive in teaching the 
art of amusing as this It is excellently printed on fine 
white paper, and well bound. 

“ Who Breaks—Pays.” By the author of “ Cousin Stella.” 
New York: Leypoldt dé Holt.—Who breaks faith, pays the 
penalty, is the moral of this novel. The story is undoubt- 
edly well conceived, excellently told, and, considered as a 
means of enforcing a moral, is admirable; but, taken as a 
means for agreeable entertainment, it is a dreary failure. 
In it, as in the poem, “the good die first, and they whose 
hearts are dry as summer’s dust,” and of no more worth, 
live on and get all the sugar-plums. 

Bound to the Wheel. A Novel. By John Saunders. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A rich uncle, a villainous 
nephew, a dashing, manly nephew, a matchless heroine, 
and an outcast, more loveable than all the rest, are the 
central figures in this new English story. The villainous 
nephew goes to the “bad;” the fine old estate and the 
heroine go to the other nephew, and the outcast proves to 
be a prince in disguise; and marries heroine number two. 
Altogether it is an unpretentious, agreeable novel. 

Country Quarters. By the Countess of Blessington. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—This is one of the most agree- 
able of Lady Blessington’s works, and will commend itself 
to the reader by the strong interest and feeling mani- 
fested on every page. 

Woman our Angel. By A.S. Roe. New York: Carleton. 
This is an American society, semi-religibus novel, not 
especially well written; not particularly interesting, and 
is poorly printed on poor paper. 
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The Lost Beauty; or, The Fatal Error. A Spanish Novel. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—it is asserted on high 
authority that the novels of this gifted authoress were 
published in Spanish at the expense of the queen. “The 
Lost Beauty” is of the romantic and descriptive school, 
and contains very vivid pictures of Spanish manners, cus- 
toms, and scenery. About the personages and scenes of 
her story, the author has cast an air of probability that will 
go far toward securing and retaining the attention of the 
reader. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bae Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Brown Gravy Soup.—Shred a small plate of onions, put 
some dripping into a frying-pan and fry the onions till 
they are of a dark brown; then, having about three pounds 
of beef cut up in dice, without fat or bone, brown that in a 
frying-pan. Now get a saucepan to contain about a gallon, 
and put in the onions and meat, with a carrot and a turnip 
cut small, and a little celery, if you have it, if not, add two 
seeds of celery; put three quarts, or three and a half quarts 
of water to this, and stir all together with a little pepper 
and salt; simmer very slowly, and skim off what rises; in 
three or four hours the soup will be clear. When served, 
add a little vermicelli, which should have previously been 
boiled in water; the liquid should be carefully poured off 
through a sieve. A large quantity may be made in the 
same proportions. Of course, the meat and onions must 
be stirred whilst frying, and constantly turned; they 
should be of a fine brown, not black; and celery-seed will 
give a flavor, it is so strong. 

Split-Pea Soup.—Take beef bones, or any cold meats, and 
two pounds of corned pork; pour on them a gallon of hot 
water, and let them simmer three hours, removing all the 
scum. Boil one quart of split peas two hours, having been 
previously soaked, as they require much cooking; strain 
off the meat and mash the peas into the soup; season with 
black pepper, and let it simmer one hour; fry two or three 
slices of bread a nice brown, cut into slices and put into the 
bottom of the tureen, and on them pour the soup. 


MEATS, ETC. 

Chicken and Ham in Jelly.—This is a nice dish for supper 
or luncheon. Make with a small knuckle of veal some 
good white stock. When cold, skim and strain it. Melt 
it, and put a quart of it into a saucepan with the well- 
beaten whites of three eggs; a dessert-spoonful of Chili, or 
a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, and a little salt. Beat 
the mixture well with a fork till it boils; let it simmer till 
it is reduced to little more than a pint; strain it; put half 
of it into a mould; let it nearly set. Cut the meat of a 
roast chicken into small, thin pieces; arrange it in the jelly 
with some neat little slices of cold boiled ham, and sprinkle 
chopped parsley between the slices. When it has got quite 
cold, pour in the remainder of the jelly, and stand the 
mould in cold water, or in a cool place, so that it sets 
speedily. Dip the mould in boiling water to turn it out. 
Do not let it remain in the water more than a minute, or 
it will spoil the appearance of the dish. Garnish with a 
wreath of parsley. 

Stewed Beef—Take five pounds of buttock, place it in a 
deep dish; half a pint of white wine-vinegar, three bay 
leaves, two or three cloves, salt and pepper; turn it over 
twice the first day, and every morning after for a week or 
ten.days, Boil half a pound or a quarter of a pound of 


bytter, and throw in two onions, chopped very small, four 
cloves, and some pepper-corns; stew five hours till tender 
and a nice light brown. 








Sausage Rolls—One pound of fiour, half a pound of best 
lard, quarter of a pound of butter, and the yolks of three 
eggs wells beaten. Put the flour into a dish, make a hole 
in the middle of it, and rub in about one ounce of the lard, 
then the yolks of the eggs, and enough water to mix the 
whole into a smooth paste. Rollit out about an inch thick; 
flour your paste and board. Put the butter and lard ina 
lump into the paste, sprinkle it with flour, and turn the 
paste over it; beat it with a rolling-pin until you have got 
it flat enough to roll; roll it lightly until very thin; then 
divide your meat, and put it into two layers of paste, and 
pinch the ends. Sausage-rolls are now usually made small. 
Two pounds of sausage-meat will be required for this quan- 
tity of paste, and it will make about two and a half dozen 
of rolls. Whites of the eggs should be beaten a little, 
and brushed over the rolls to glaze them. They will re- 
quire from twenty minutes to half an hour to bake, and 
should be served on a dish covered with a neatly-folded 
napkin. 

A Breast of Veal Stuffed,—Cut off the gristle of a breast 
of veal, and raise the meat off the bones, then lay a good 
forcemeat, made of pounded veal, some sausage-meat, 
parsley, and a few shalots chopped very fine, and well 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg; then roll the veal 
tightly, and sew it with fine twine to keep it in shape, and 
prevent the forcemeat escaping; lay some slices of fat 
bacon in a stewpan, and put the veal roll on it; add some 
stock, pepper, salt, and a bunch of sweet herbs; let it stew 
three hours, then cut carefully out the twine, strain the 
sauce after skimming it well, thicken it with brown flour; 
let it boil up once, and pour it over the veal, garnish with 
slices of lemon, each cutin four. A fillet of veal first stuffed 
with forcemeat, can be dressed in the same manner, but it 
must first be roasted, so as to brownit a good color; and 
forcemeat-balls, highly seasoned, should be served round 
the veal. 

VEGETABLES. 

Apple-Sauce.—Pare, core, and quarter half a dozen good- 
sized apples, and throw them into cold water to preserve 
their whiteness. ‘ Boil them in a saucepan till they are soft 
enough to mash—it is impossible to specify any par- 
ticular time, as some apples cook much more speedily 
than others. When done, bruise them to a pulp, put ina 
piece of butter as large as a nutmeg, and sweeten them to 
taste. Put into the saucepan only sufficient water to pre 
vent them burning. Some persons put the apples ina stone 
jar placed in boiling water; there is then no danger of 
their catching. 

Stewed Beans—Boil them in water in which a lump of 
butter has been placed; preserve them as white as you 
can; chop a few sweet herbs with some parsley very fine; 
then stew them in a pint of the water in which the leaves 
have been boiled, and to which a quarter of a pint of cream 
has been added; stew until quite tender, then add the 
beans, and stew five minutes, thickening with butter and 
flour. 

Horse-Radish Sauce.—Perhaps a good receipt for horse- 
radish sauce, which is so excellent with both hot and cold 
beef, but which we do not always see served up with either. 
Two tablespoonfuls of mustard, the same of vinegar, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, and one of pounded white 
sugar, well beatex up together with a small quantity of 
grated horse-radish. This is, of course, to be served up 
cold. 

Savery Potato-Cakes—Quarter of a pound of grated ham, 
one pound of mashed potatoes, and a little suet, mixed with 
the yolks of two eggs, pepper, salt{ and nutmeg. Roll it 
into little balls, or cakes, and fry it a light brown. Sweet 
herbs may be used in the placoof ham. Plain potato-cakes 
are made with potatoes and eggs only. 
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Stewed Celery —Wash and clean six or eight heads of 
celery; let them be about three inches long; boil tender, 
and pour off all the water; beat the yolks of four eggs, and 
mix with half a pint of cream, mace, and salt; set it over 
the fire with the celery, and keep shaking until it thickens, 
then serve hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Charlotte——Take any number of apples you may 
desire to use; peel them, cut them into quarters, and take 
out the cores. Cut the quarters into slices, and let them 
cook over a brisk fire, with butter, sugar, and powdered 
cinnamon, until they are en marmalade. Out thin slices 
of bread, dip them in butter, and with them line the 
sides and bottom of a tin shape. Fill the middle of the 
shape with alternate layers of the apple and any preserve 
you may choose, and cover it with more thin slices of 
bread. Then place the shape in an oven, or before the 
fire, until the outside is a fine brown, and turn it upon a 
dish, and serve it either hot or cold. For croquette de 
pommes you cook the apple just as for the Charlotte; but 
instead of putting it into the jelly-shape you roll into 
balls, or rather cakes, which you cover with eggs and 
bread-crumbs, and fry of a rich brown. 

Christmas Plum-Pudding.—Suet, chopped small, six 
ounces; raisins, stoned, etc., eight ounces; bread-crumbs, 
six ounces; three eggs, a wineglass of brandy, a little nut- 
meg and cinnamon pounded as fine as possible, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, rather less than half a pint of milk, fine 
sugar, four ounces; candied-lemon, one ounce; citron, half 
anounce. Beat the eggs and spice well together; mix the 
milk by degrees, then the rest of the ingredients. Dip a 
fine, close, linen cloth into boiling water, and put in a 
sieve (hair,) flour it a little, and tie upclose. Put the pud- 
ding into a saucepan containing six quarts of boiling water; 
keep a kettle of boiling water alongside, and fill up as it 
wastes. Be sure to keep it boiling at least six hours. Serve 
with any sauce; arrow-root with brandy. 

Staffordshire Pudding—Line a shallow pie-dish with 
puff-paste, and put raspberry.jam about an inch in depth 
over the bottom; beat the yolks of four eggs and the white 
of one, to which add quarter of a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, melted, and 
flavored with a little essence of almonds. Mix all well to- 
gether; pour it upon the jam, and bake it. 


CAKES. 

Rich Shortbread.—Two pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, and quarter of a pound each of the following in- 
gredients:—Candied-orange and lemon-peel, sifted loaf- 
sugar, blanched sweet almonds, and caraway comfits Cut 
the peel and almonds into thin slices, and mix them with 
one pound and a half of flour and the sugar. Melt the 
butter, and when cool, pour it into the flour, mixing it 
quickly with a spoon. Then with the hands mix it, work- 
ing in the remainder of the flour; give it one roll out till 
it is an inch thick, cut it into the size you wish, and pinch 
round the edges. Prick the top with a fork, and stick in 
some caraway comfits; put it on white paper, and bake on 
tins in a slow oven. 

Sponge-Cake.—Take sixteen eggs; separate the whites 
from the yolks; beat them very lightly; sift into the yolks 
one pound of flour, adding a few drops of essence of almond, 
or lemon, to flavor with; then add one pound and a quarter 
of pulverized loaf-sugar; beat this well with a knife; then 
add the whites whipped to a stiff froth. Have ready the 
pans, and bake. 

Plum-Cake.—Six eggs well beaten, one pound of sugar, 
the same of flour, butter, and currants, four ounces of can- 
died-peel, two teaspoonfuls of mixed spice. When it is all 
mixed, add one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and one 
of tartaric acid. Beat it all up quickly and bake directly. 


Almond-Cake.—Take ten eggs, beaten separately, the 
yolks from the whites; beat the yolks with half a pound 
of white sugar; blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds by 
pouring hot water on them, and remove the skins; pound 
them in a mortar smooth; add three drops of oil of bitter 
almonds; and rose-water to prevent the oiling of the 
almonds. Stir this also into the eggs. Half a pound of 
s-fted flour stirred very slowly into the eggs; lastly, stir in 
the whites, which must have been whipped to a stiff froth. 
Pour this into the pans, and bake immediately three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Currant Cake-—Take two pounds of flour, half a pound 
of butter rubbed in the flour, half a pound of moist sugar, 
a few caraway-seeds, three or four tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
and a pint of milk made a little warm. Mix all together, 
and let it stand an hour or two at the fire to rise; then 
beat it up with three eggs and half a pound of currants. 
Put it in a tin, and bake two hours in a moderate oven. 


DRINKS. 


To Mull Ale—Take a pint of good strong ale, and pour 
it into a saucepan with three cloves and a little nutmeg; 
sugar to your taste. Set it over the fire, and when it boils 
take it off to cool. Beat up the yolks of four eggs exceed- 
ingly well; mix them first with a little cold ale, then add 
them to the warm ale, and pour it in and out of the pan 
several times. Set it over a slow fire, beat it a little, take 
it off again; do this three times until it is hot, then serve 
it with dry toast. 

Sack Posset.—Four ounces of fine brown sugar, a pint of 
sweet wine or sack, and a nutmeg; let them simmer till 
the sugar is dissolved; beat ten eggs, and put them on the 
fire to warm with a quart of milk, stir them one way to 
prevent curdling; when cold mix all together, and put it 
on the fire to warm, but not to boil. Serve quite hot. 

Lemonade.—Take a quart of boiling water, and add to it 
five ounces of lump-sugar, the yellow rind of a lemon rub- 
bed off with a bit of sugar, and the juice of three lemons. 
Stir all together and let it stand till cool. Two ounces of 
cream of tartar may be used instead of the lemons, water 
being poured upon it. 

Purl.—This is a winter beverage, and is composed chiefly 
of gin or rum poured into beer, and made hot, sweetened 
with sugar, and spiced with grated nutmeg. 

Spiced Ale is made in a similar manner, save that a hot 
toast is served in it, This is the wassail drink. 

WARDROBE. 

To Wash Flannels—Wash them in warm water, rather 
above luke-warm, in which the soap has been boiled or 
dissolved, and not to rub the soap upon the woolen. Rinse 
them thoroughly in water rather hotter than that in which 
they have been washed; this removes the soap from the 
material, instead of allowing it to remain and get hard, as 
it does if the last water is not decidedly hotter than the 
first This plan will also be found to succeed perfectly 
with fleecy or Berlin wool; but then we generally wring 
the different articles or skeins by twisting them up in a 
linen cloth, so as to avoid straining the wool, and do not 
dry them too quickly. But the important point is cer- 
tainly getting them thoroughly free from the soap, which 
would otherwise thicken and stiffen in the fine pores of 
the wool. 

To Clean Black Lace.—Take the lace, and wipe off the 
dust carefully with a cambric handkerchief. Then pin it 
out upon a board, inserting a pin in each projecting point 
of the lace. Sponge it all over with table-beer, and do not 
remove the pins till it is perfectly dry. It will look quite 
fresh and new. 

Wrinkled Silk.—To make silk, which has been wrinkled 
and “tumbled,” appear exactly like new. Sponge it on 
the surface with a weak solution of gum-arabic or white 





glue, and iron it on the wrong side. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Princess Rope, Mapz or Ricu Green SILK, trim- 
med with black guipure lace, sewed on over a white rib- 
bon. Paletot of black English cloth, ornamented with 
olives of jet. Fancy hat, made of silk and green velvet. 

Fic. u.—Dress ror A Bripe, Mave or CorDED SILK, trim- 
med down the seams of the front breadth with rows of 
pearls arranged as ladders. At each side of these pearl 
ladders there is a small ruche of dlusion. The dress is 
fastened in front, from the throat to the edge of the 
skirt, with pearl buttons, to each of which a small sprig ot 
orange-blossom is appended. The trimmings on the sleeves 
match those on the skirt. A Shakspeare collar, with cuffs 
of point @ Angleterre; an illusion veil, and orange-flower 
wreath. 

Fig. m.—Dress ror A Litrte Girt, Mane or Prnx SILK, 
trimmed with black velvet. A muslin chemisette, orna- 
mented with Valenciennes inserting. The hair is tied with 
pink ribbons. Pink satin boots. 

Fia. 1v.—Hovuse Dress ror A Youna Laby, Mapg or GRAY 
8x, with black cross-bars scattered over it. The skirt is 
trimmed at every breadth with large cross-bars of gray 
silk edged with very narrow black lace. There are no 
pleats at the waist. The bodice is low, and the brefelles 
and waistband, are made of gray silk, likewise edged with 
narrow black guipure, to match the cross-bars on the skirt. 
A tulle chemisctte, composed of puffings, which are sepa- 
rated by rows of lace insertion lined with ribbon. An orna- 
mental gold comb in the hair. 

Fig, v.—CarriacGk Dress or Buus SILK, with pin stripes 
of black. The skirt is plain, without any pleats, excepting 
at the back. The basque is to be worn with or without 
any extra garment, and is ornamented with a band of 
velvet and jet stars. White felt hat, with benoiton chains. 

Fie. vi—Dress FoR A Fancy Party.—The skirt is of 
crimson satin, trimmed with white ribbon brocaded, (if 
not to be had, use artificial flowers instead.) Figaro vest 
of black velvet, trimmed with gilt ornaments. Puffed 
chemisette of muslin. Gilt ornaments in the hair. 

Fig. vu.—Lovis XV. Dress ror A Latrie Grri.—Skirt of 
white silk, ornamented with sprays of roses. The upper 
skirt is of green satin; the waist is low and pointed, with 
white sleeves, trimmed with roses. Hat of straw and roses. 
Powdered hair. 

GenernaL Remargs.—The skirts of dresses, for home and 
evening wear, measure as much as two yards and one nail 
in length, and, as a natural result, are very much gored. 
The slope, too, which is so important, must not come alone 
from the top, but the bottom of the skirt, also. Walking- 
dresses will be made with petticoats to match; but instead 
of the upper-skirt being looped as formerly, it will be cut 
short, and trimmed to correspond with the under-skirt. 
Poplins and Scotch tweeds will be much used for out-door 
garments. Short sacks will be worn with short dresses. 

The arrangement of this new style of toilet (with two 
skirts, so to speak) will be as follows: First, a petticoat 
will be made to reach as far as the knee with any material 
that is convenient; to this will be joined a deep border of 
the same material as the dress. This border is plain at the 
edge, and if any trimming is desired, it is placed above the 
straight hem. The second, or upper skirt, is very narrow 
round the hips, and is cut out at the edge in large round 
scallops. This edge is occasionally varied, according to 
taste, by cutting it in squares like the top of a battlement, 
or in vandykes or festoons; but, whatever form it assumes, 
it is always bordered either with velvet, gimp, or a narrow 
silk fringe. 

Banps, made partly of satin and partly of velvet, are 
now sold for petticoat trimmings. 

Cur Sxmrs are quite the fashion now, and, when not too 
deep, are called the Marie Antoinette flounce. 





Rounp Waists are frequently cut square in the neck, or 
else pointed; pleated bodies are not unfashionable. Any- 
thing makes an agreeable change to the old and very stiff 


‘bound waist. : 


PEPLUMS are worn with everything, either made of the 
same material as the dress, and with the dress, or else cut 
separately, and of a contrasting material and color. Feather 
trimmings are much used on them; some are trimmed with 
satin pipings, checked velvet ribbons, ruches, fringes, etc. 
Peplums made of cashmere, wadded and lined with colored 
silk, will be worn during the winter; but it should be borne 
in mind that paletots made of velvet-cloth are more youth- 
ful-looking. Some mantles are cut with a point both at 
the front and back, and these are buttoned the entire 
length of the front, and trimmed with narrow guipure and 
chenille fringe. 

Steeves are not any longer than usual, but are much 
closer, 80 much so that before long they will grow enor- 
mously wide. They have already made their appearance 
among us in cloaks over one yard in width. 

Embromwery is very much used. Jet and other kinds of 
beads being largely employed in these decorations, and 
very extravagantly used on bonnets and cloaks. 

Srriprs are very fashionable. Silks, with colored bro- 
caded figures, are again worn; some are shot with golds 
the latter are very handsome and very expensive; but all 
dress goods are likely to be that for some time to come. 

BRIDESMAIDS mostly wear white dresses with colored 
flowers. 

EveNIna DRESSES are a good deal worn with two skirts, 
the under one of which is silk, and the upper muslin, or 
else reversed; but the upper one is always looped up with 
knots of ribbon or flowers. Peplums are much worn on 
ball-dresses ; they make them of crape embroidered in silk, 
or covered with a rain of gold, or silver beads. The pret- 
tiest we have seen is of white crape, spangled with coral 
beads, with a coral fringe all round. Those striped with 
stuffs they call sultane, and which are imitations of Eastern 
materials, are employed to make very dressy day peplums. 

PALETOTS are worn in every shape. A garment several 
years old would not look out of fashion now, since so many 
shapes are adopted. They are both long and short, full and 
skimp, and are made in velvet, plush, merino, and cloth; 
but all can be trimmed with jet, so that anything can be 
the fashion. 

BONNETS are worn excessively small; but the prediction 
is, that before spring they will be much larger. The pret 
tiest shape, however, is the fanchon, with the narrow 
strings, which tie behind underneath the knot of hair at 
the back. Hats are worn on young ladies only. Birds’ 
heads are worn both an the outside of bonnets and hats. 

Boors are worn to match the dress. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress ror A Giri or Srx, Mave or Spun S11k.— 
The trimmings are of ribbon, mounted on sashes, and 
braces of the same material as the frock, all of which are 
edged with lace. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A GIRL OF TWELVE, OF MERINO, made 
with a Garibaldi bodice. The skirt is gored, and the trim- 
ming is put on in scallops. Felt hat. 

Fria. 11.—Drsss ror a Boy or Four, or Frnz ALPACA.— 
The jacket is cut in square basques at the waist, and trim- 
med with box-pleated ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress ror A GIRL OF SEVEN, MADE OF WORSTED, 
with a colored stripe. The waist is cut with a basque, and 
the trimming on the skirt forms scallops. 

Fic. v.—Dress For A Giri or Nine, MADE oF PoPLix.— 
The skirt is plain, and the waist is made of silk, cut with 
tabs and bretelles. 
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